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(f  I  might  givt  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wo}tld  be  to  tell  him  his  Jiite.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  ttiJing  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— ‘Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

MB  GLADSTONE’S  FOURTH  SESSION.  . 

The  Session  that  comes  to  an  end  to-day  has  turned 
out  better,  in  other  ways  as  well,  than  most  persons 
expected ;  hut  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strategy 
and  accident  by  which  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  has 
contrived  to  live  through  it,  and  to  be  apparently  more 
vigorous  at  the  close  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
aettlement  of  the  Alabama  difficulty,  which  threatened 
to  be  the  main  source  of  danger,  hns  happily  given 
ranch  fresh  strength  to  the  Ministry,  and  for  this  but 
slight  credit  is  due  to  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  states¬ 
men  in  office.  In  most  other  respects,  however,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  praise  for  cleverness,  if  not 
for  many  other  and  higher  virtues.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  have  carried  out,  almost  to  the  letter, 
the  legislative  programme  that  they  put  forward  in 
February,  and  have  done  this  by  honest  perseverance,  as 
well  as  by  help  of  their  accustomed  tact  in  pitting  one 
set  of  opponents  against  another,  and  in  forcing  un¬ 
willing  followers  to  remain  true  to  them  because  they 
were  yet  more  unwilling  to  give  political  leadership  to  the 
opposition .  None  of  thegreat  measures  introduced  by  them 
this  year  were  altogether  commendable  in  their  original 
shape,  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  in  passage 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  uearlyall  have 
passed,  and  Mr  Gladstone  may  congratulate  him.self 
on  having  got  out  of  the  Legislature  an  nnusual  quantity 
of  dry  work  with  less  difficulty  than  he  expected,  and 
more  credit  to  himself  and  his  associates  than  he  had 
a  right  to  hope  for.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
with  the  Ballot  Act,  and  it  is  a  much  less  perfect  piece  of 
legislation  than  should  have  resulted  from  forty  years’ 
agitation  and  deliberation  concerning  it ;  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  commendable  production,  and  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  deserves  much  praise  for  having  fought  for  it  so 
steadily,  and  overcome  so  much  of  the  opposition  that 
was  offered  to  him  in  all  its  stages.  Though  the  much- 
needed  Criminal  Procedure  Bill  has  been  withdrawn, 
fome  of  its  most  important  clauses  have  been  incorporated 
m  the  Ballot  Act,  and  there  was  excuse,  if  not  necessity, 
or  abandoning  it  after  the  Ballot  Act  had  taken 
op  so  much  time.  The  Scotch  Education  Bill  was 
e  most  finished  piece  of  Ministerial  workmanship 
this  Session,  and  though  some  flaws 
ve  been  made  in  it,  it  becomes  law  in  a  shape  that  must 
wli  Liberals  ;  and  that  is  all  the  bettor  because  it 

•  mlly  prepare  the  way  for  the  further  legislation  on 
ocational  matters  that  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  before  . 
oy  years  are  out.  The  Licensing  Act,  though  for  the 
08t  part  a  contemptible  compromise,  is  also  likely  to  be 
renH  ^  quieting  the  passions  of  rival  factions,  and 
8ch  P®®®ihle  a  more  efficient  and  better  tempered  ! 
emc  hereafter,  that  its  success  is  another  matter  for 
gratuktion.  The  same,  or  better,  may  be  said  con- 
ihe  Health  Act,  which  is  itself  a  step  in 

right  direction  and  likely  to  lead  to  bolder  action 
Mines  Regulation  Acts  were  well 

lo  Out  ^”7  rate,  they  w  ill  help 

P  to  the  test,  in  a  comparatively  limited  area^  the 


legislative  projects  about  which  many  of  the  working 
classes  and  their  friends  are  now  very  eager  and 
sanguine. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  these  triumphs  of  the 
Government,  howeverfaultytheymaybein  some  respects, 
and  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  their  faults,  are  really 
better  than  they  seem.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  any 
great  reform  from  the  present  Parliament,  but,  like  other 
stolid  bodies,  it  sometimes  works  reforms  that  it  does 
not  intend,  or  of  w’hich  it  does  not  see  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance.  Many  good  things  have  been  done  this  Session 
for  which  we  must  credit  the  apathy  and  shortsighted¬ 
ness  rather  than  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  legis¬ 
lators.  Thus  the  Licensing  Act,  in  its  regulations  about 
the  adulteration  of  liquors,  and  in  other  clauses,  makes 
some  advance  towards  recognition  of  the  true  functions 
and  limits  of  government,  those  which  assign  to  it  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  contracts  are  properly  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  other  ways  of  establishing  an  efficient 
police,  but  which  for  the  rest  leave  people  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  to  fight  their  way  up  to  wise  action 
by  experience.  The  Mines  Acts,  while  mainly  tending 
in  an  opposite  direction,  do  something  in  the  way 
of  recognising  the  claims  of  women,  while  they  are 
still  nnfranchised,  and  of  children  to  special  protection, 
and  also — which  is  the  best  feature  in  them — distinctly 
put  a  check  upon  the  grasping  tendency  of  mine-owners 
and  managers  who  have  not  yet  learnt  the  difference 
between  human  beings  and  cattle.  The  Scotch  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  again,  is  likely  to  do  more  than  its  promoters 
intended  for  the  limitation  of  State  teaching  to  secular 
subjects ;  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  already  starting  or  encouraging  a  whole  group  of  im¬ 
portant  questions  as  to  the  division  and  apportionment 
of  local  and  imperial  authorities.  A  mc^ified  Home 
Rule  problem  for  England  is  already  taking  shape,  and 
has  even  been  hinted  at  by  Mr  Gladstone  as  the  matter 
on  which  he  is  prepared  to  become  enlightened  during 
the  holidays.  If  he  goes  to  Ireland,  as  is  expected,  we 
hope  he  will  learn  something  there. 

The  present  Parliament  is  very  notably  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Parliament,  and  this  fourth  Session  is,  to  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree,  Mr  Gladstone’s  Session.  Two  or  three 
Bills  put  forward  by  private  members  have  been  allowed 
to  slip  through,  and  about  some  of  the  Government 
measures  Mr  Gladstone  confessedly  knows  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing.  But  it  is  clearly  becoming  more  and 
more  his  rule  that  nothing  important  shall  be  done  in 
Parliament  that  does  not  emanate  from  the  Cabinet,  and 
that  the  government  of  this  country  shall  become  more 
and  more  autocratic.  Here  is  a  peril  ahead  that  must 
be  avoided ;  for  the  principle,  mischievous  enough  at . 

S resent,  threatens  to  be  more  mischievous  hereafter. 

[r  Gladstone  is  a  bad  despot ;  but  his  despotism  as 
compared  with  the  despotism  of  a  successor  may  bo 
only  like  the  scourging  of  rods  as  compared  with  the 
scourging  of  scorpions.  It  seems,  however,  that  we 
must  take  him  and  his  Parliament  for  what  they  are 
worth.  It  is  almost  idle  to  complain  any  more  that 
our  present  legislators  are  impatient  of  any  reform  that 
has  not  the  Ministerial  stamp  upon  it ;  that  no  advance 
has  been  made,  for  example,  towards  conferring  the 
parliamentary  suffrage  on  women  ratepayers,  towards 
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more  equally  distributing  electoral  power  among  those 
men  who  now  are  in  theory  equally  possessed  of  it,  to- 
w’ards  adapting  our  semi-feudal  system  of  land  laws  to  the 
altered  circumstances  and  needs  of  modern  times,  or 
towards  effecting  any  other  of  a  score  of  reforms  that 
are  beginning  to  be  loudly  called  for.  It  is  consolatory 
to  think  that,  if  Parliament  is  sluggish  on  these  matters, 
the  people  are  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  what  is 
due  to  them  and  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  that 
the  next  Parliament  is  likely  to  be  more  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  than  is  the  one  that  can  hardly  expect  to  live 
through  another  year. 

Though  the  Alabama  question  has  been  often  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  has  had  important  effects  on  the  vitality 
of  the  Ministry,  little  need  be  said  of  it  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  past  Session.  The  difficulty  was  a 
diplomatic  one,  and,  though  it  afforded  occasional  op¬ 
portunities  for  blustering  talk  from  Mr  Gladstone  and 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  yet 
more  bluster  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Government — 
ha  ppily,  as  it  has  turned  out — managed  to  carry  on  its 
diplomatic  work  without  much  interference  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Opposition  has  received  well-earned 
thanks  from  Mr  Gladstone  for  its  temperate  action  in 
the  flatter,  and  for  its  readiness  to  leave  the  Cabinet  to 
get  as  well  as  it  could  out  of  the  embarrassments  that, 
partly  through  its  own  fault,  for  some  time  perplexed  it. 
In  other  respects,  also,  this  Session  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  last  as  regards  the  use  and  abuse  of  party 
strategy.  There  has  been  much  less  worthless  and 
purely  obstructive  talk  than  the  experience  of  last  year 
led  us  to  expect;  and  if  the  action  of  the  Opposition 
has  been  for  the  most  part  business-like,  this  has  been 
in  some  measure  duo  to  the  more  dignified  bearing  of 
the  Government.  We  have  had  comparatively  little 
legislation  by  threat  and  intimidation  this  year.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  gained  his  points  without  violent  use  of 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  or  without  very  much  torturing 
of  the  consciences  of  private  members.  He  has  kept  his 
temper  better,  and  has  generally  succeeded  also  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  temper  of  his  subordinates.  Mr  Lowe  has 
not  publicly  shown  himself  in  a  huff,  and  Mr  Ayrton 
has  nearly  limited  the  public  exhibition  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rudeness  to  the  insulting  of  Dr  Hooker.  The 
two  biggest  “  rows  ’*  of  the  Session  Avere  on  last  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  when  Dr  Hooker’s  case  was  discussed,  and 
a  few  months  ago  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  motion  on 
the  Civil  List  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  offence  was  perpetrated  not  by 
the  Government,  but  by  some  members  of  the  Opposition. 
On  tho  whole,  if  the  Session  ends  happily  for  the 
Government,  the  country  may  be  fairly  satisfied  with  it. 
It  would  bo  a  good  Se.ssion  if  only  for  the  passing  of  tho 
Ballot  Act ;  but  other  work  that  wo  may  be  glad  of  has 
also  been  done  in  it. 


THE  INDIAN  BDDGET. 

Tho  Government  has  persisted  in  the  bad  practice  of 
introducing  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  very  last  Aveek  of 
the  Session,  Avhen  only  as  many  members  as  were  indis¬ 
pensable  for  conducting  business  could  be  got  together, 
and  Avhen  those  thus  forced  to  remain  in  town  Avere  so 
anxious  that  the  prorogation  should  not  be  delayed  by 
a  single  day  that  they  were  intolerant  of  anything  like  a 
debate.  Were  the  object  of  the  Government  to  avoid 
an  honest  inquiry  into  their  management  of  Indian 
affairs,  avo  could  understand  their  conduct.  On  any 
other  hypothesis  it  seems  inexplicable.  They  were 
able,  as  Air  Fawcett  reminds  us,  to  devote  a  whole  night 
to  obtaining  a  grant  for  paying  Governor  Eyre’s  legal 
expenses.  1  hey  AAore  able  togive  up  evening  after  evening 
to  tho  Parks  Bill  and  to  other  measures,  which  Avero 
either  actually  mischievous  or  utterly  unimportant.  They 
are  precluded,  therefore,  from  pleading  Avant  of  time. 
It  can  oidy  be  because  they  have  not  inclination. 
But  why  should  they  not  have  inclination  ?  It  is  idle 
to  tell  us  of  want  of  interest  in  the  country  respecting 
India.  If  the  Ballot  were  introduced  on  an  August 
afternoon  at  the  fiig-end  of  a  dull  and  laborious  Session, 


we 


suspect  it  w^ould  fail  to  excite  a  very  livelv  rptibo** 
Whatever  may  be  tho  motive  of  th7  Government™’' 
adopting  the  course  it  has  taken,  we  are  glad  that  iT 
Fawcett  persisted  with  his  motion,  in  spite  of 
impertinent  declaration  of  Mr  Grant  DuATthat  tho  Hou  ^ 
would  not  gain  much  daylight  from  listening  to  t^ 
views  of  the  honourable  member  for  Brighton.  Wheth  ^ 
the  House  gained  much  daylight,  we  cannot  say  It 
any  rate,  Mr  Fawcett  laid  before  it  a  body  of  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  very  highest  importance,  which  deserve 
more  than  the  listless  hearing  they  received. 

The  statement  of  Mr  Grant  Duff*  was  conceived  in 
that  sanguine  spirit  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  officials.  According  to  him,  India  has  passed 
altogether  out  of  the  period  of  deficits.  The  last  three 
years  have  shown  a  surplus  of  nearly  four  millions 
and  a-half,  and  the  current  year 'also  is  expected  to* 
yield  a  small  surplus.  It  is  true  that  taking  the 
Avhole  period  since  the  1st  of  Alay,  1861,  there  is  a 
deficit  of  about  seven  millions.  But  then  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  India  contends  that  our  great 
eastern  dependency  has  obtained  from  us  in  that  time 
actual  property,  in  the  shape  of  public  works,  of  the 
value  of  thirty-seven  millions  and  a-half.  It  is  trae 
that  many  of  these  public  works  are  generally  believed 
to  be  worthless,  and  others  to  be  in  urgent  need  of 
complete  reconstruction.  Mr  Grant  DuAT  passes  lightly 
over  this  awkward  fact,  and,  with  a  semblance  of  great 
frankness,  contends  that,  whatever  deduction  may  be 
made  for  improper  expenditure,  there  would*  still  remain 
a  vast  addition  to  the  wealth  of  India.  All  this  may  be 
admitted,  and  yet  it  doe?  not  prove  the  judiciousness  of 
the  expenditure.  Nobody,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
asserts  that  the  whole  of  the  money  laid  out  on 
public  works  has  been  unproductive.  Tho  argument,; 
as  Ave  understand  it,  is  that  the  taxation  which 
this  expenditure  has  necessitated  would  have  been  ranch 
better  employed  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers^ 
Passing  from  this  point,  Mr  Grant  DuAT  expatiates  on 
the  growth  of  imports  and  exports  since  the  ontbreak  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  development  of 
commerce  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  And 
then  he  goes  on  at  great  length  to  dilate  on  the  benefits- 
conferred  on  India  by  British  rule.  Now  we  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  Mr  Grant  Duff’s  opinion,  that  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  incessant  internecine  warfare  that  devastated 
the  country  since  the  dec5y  of  the  Alogul  power,  and  in 
guarding  her  frontiers  from  predatory  inroads  such  as 
that  of  Nadir  Shah,  British  rule  has  conferred  an  inest^ 
mable  blessing  on  India.  Without  security  to  life  and 
property  no  progress,  material  or  moral,  is  possible,  an 
that  security  we  give  in  the  fullest  extent.  Nor  have  we 
any  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  introducing  into  e 
land  orderly  administration,  settled  principles  of  aw, 
and  the  seeds  of  education  and  civilisation,  our  rule  as 
been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficent.  But  ml  t  J®' 
beside  the  point.  The  question  raised  by  Air  Fawce  a 

motion  was  not  the  advisability  of  continuing  our  con 

nection  with  India,  but  Avhether  the  admitt^  a  van 
tages  of  our  administration  of  India  could 
at  a  less  cost ;  and  to  that  question  Mr  Grant  Du  ce 
tainly  gave  no  reply. 

Mr  Fawcett’s  argument  appears  to  us  perfeeffy 
answerable.  The  revenue  of  India  is  in  the 
degree  inelastic.  The  18,000, OOOZ.  land  tax  a  , 
no  considerable  increase.  One-fifth  of  it  is 
fixed,  and  the  remainder,  being  settled  for  thir  y  y 
can  be  raised  only  slowly  as  the  several  settlement  P 
The  salt  tax  of  6,000,000/.  is  already  too  nig  •  ^ 

Customs,  the  spirit  duty,  and  the  stamp  likely 

increased.  And  the  opium  revenue  is  much 
to  fall  off*  than  to  rise.  The  Chinese  are  anxious 
hibit  the  importation  of  the  drug,  and  they 
ing  its  cultivation  in  every  way  they  can.  .  I  l^-^ndeut 
may,  therefore,  cease  any  day. 
on  it  for  between  6,000,000/.  and  8,000,00  ' 

While  our  income  is  thus  inelastic,  our  f’awcett 
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constantly  and  alarmingly  on  the  rise, 
tells  us  th( 

high  as  seventy  and  even  eighty  per 


tells  us  that  in  some  items  the  increase  since 

cent.,  and  while 
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rdinary  expenditure  is  thus  increasing,  wo  are  recklessly 
debt,  which  is  already  nearly  one-fourth  of 
^nr  own  national  debt.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  plain 
S  tv  under  these  circumstances  to  give  over  borrowing, 
”  d  to  take  the  most  decisive  measures  to  stop  the  growth 
of  expenditure.  Mr  Fawcett  shows,  by  citing  specific 
:  gtjuices,  that  much  of  this  growth  is  due  to  the  system 
^f  (riving  a  Government  guarantee  of  five  or  six  per  cent, 
to  investors  in  Indian  railways,  and  undertaking  at  the 
amo  time  to  purchase  these  railways  at  any  time  at  their 
full  not  at  their  market,  price.  This  is  an  abuse  which 
clewly  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  once  for  all.  If, 
indeed,  prompt  and  energetic  measures  are  not  taken 
to  curtail  expenditure,  there  must  be  a  catastrophe. 
The  ordinary  revenue,  as  we  have  shown,  does  not 
admit  of  being  increased.  If,  therefore,  additional 
income  becomes  indispensable,  there  is  but  one  source 
from  which  to  obtain  it, — an  income-tax  ;  and  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  Mr  Fawcett  is  right  in  saying  that 
5  000  OOOi.  could  not  be  raised  by  an  income-tax  without 
mve  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Mr 
Grant  Duff,  indeed,  attempts  to  show  that  the  objections 
to  an  income-tax  are  exaggerated.  But  he  admits  that 
■when  it  was  levied  on  incomes  of  less  than  lOOZ.  a-year, 
and  amounted  to  about  sevenpence-halfpenny  in  the 
pound.  Lord  Mayo,  who  imposed  the  tax,  was  convinced 
by  experience  of  its  unsuitability  to  India.  Even  now 
he  allows  that  it  is  unpopular  with  all  who  pay  it, 
Europeans  and  natives.  After  these  admissions,  there 
seems  little  left  to  dispute  over;  but  Mr  Fawcett  is 
not  content  with  such  admissions.  He  cites  the  opinions 
of  three  Indian  Finance  Ministers,  who  are  all  agreed 
that  it  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  people,  and  one  of 
whom  actually  resigned  rather  than  levy  it.  And  he 
backs  up  this  evidence  by  the  authority  of  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  a  host  of  minor  oflBcials.  Ordinary  persons, 
who  are  only  anxious  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on 
the  point,  will  deem  evidence  of  this  kind  conclusive, 
and  can  but  wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  statesmen  who, 
for  the  sake  of  less  than  500,000Z.  a-year,  maintain  an 
impost  condemned  by  such  a  consensus  of  opinion. 


MACDONNELL  v.  KEMPE. 

The  story  to  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  case 
of  MacDonuell  v.  Kempe  is  very  interesting.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  animus  of  a  large  section  of  the  English 
Church,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
come  to  some  clear  understanding  as  to  the  relations 
which  are  in  future  to  subsist  between  Church  and 
State.  Nominally  the  issue  tried  before  Mr  Baron 
Martin  was  one  of  libel  and  slander.  Practically  it  was 
^  far  wider  import,  and — unlike  an  ordinary  dispute 
wtween  a  couple  of  parsons — is  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  laity.  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of 
the  squabble  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  a 
^eat  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
old  marriage  to  be  an  indissoluble  sacrament,  and 
regard  the  Divorce  Act  with  abhorrence.  To  meet  the 
wrnples  of  these  gentlemen  a  clause  was  specially  in- 
the  Act,  providing  that  no  clergyman  is  to  be 
wh’^K  ®®^6brato  a  marriage  either  of  the  parties  to 
ich  has  been  divorced,  but,  having  thus  eased  the 
encal  conscience,  the  Act  goes  on  to  declare  that  an 
CDmbent  thus  objecting  is  yet  bound  to  allow  the 
question  to  bo  solemnised  in  his  church  by 
self  ^  ^^®vgynian  of  more  lax  conscience  than  him- 
The  ®fiQally  entitled  to  officiate  within  the  diocese. 

It  is,  as  all  public  policy  sug- 
divor  of  allowing  people  who  have  been 

of  again.  But  it  respects  the  scruples 

fopert  Church”  priest, and  allows  him  to  refuse 

MowT^  ^  marriage  in  his  own  person, 
will  nnf  make  the  case  as  clear  as  possible,  we 

himself  *  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kempe 

*^od  to  1  •  is  rector  of  St  James’s,  Piccadilly  ; 

Weed  ^  certain  Rev.  Mr  MacDonnell,  and 

0  be  allowed  to  celebrate  in  his  church  a  marriage 
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between  two  of  his  parishioners.  Consent  was  given  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  when  the  hour  of  the  ceremony 
arrived,  and  the  license  was  read,  Mr  Kempe  discovered,, 
to  his  horror,  that  the  lady  had  been  divorced^  Upon 
this  his  first  impulse  was  to  forbid  the  marriage  alto-- 
gether.  “  I  have  set  my  face  against  such  marriages,” 
he  said,  “  and  will  not  allow  them  in  my  church.*”  For- 
rightly-minded  people  this  would  have  been  enough. 
Unfortunately,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and,  with  them, 
Mr  MacDonnell,  treated  Mr  Kempe’s  remonstrances  with 
levity,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  ceremony.  After  a  brisk  discussion,  the  rector  of 
St  James’s,  unwilling,  no  doubt,  to  create  an  unseemly 
disturbance,  said  to  Mr  MacDonnell,  “  I  suppose  I  can’t 
prevent  it ;  but  proceed  at  your  peril.  I  will  write  to 
your  vicar.  I  will  write  to  the  Curates*  Augmentation 
Fund.  I  will  write  to  the’bishop.  I  will  bring  it  before 
Convocation.**  In  spite  of  this  solemn  warning,  the 
ceremony  was  concluded.  Having  watched  it  out,  Mr- 
Kempe  further  relieved  his  mind  by  telling  Mr  Mac¬ 
Donnell  that  it  had  been  “  a  desecration  of  the  House 
of  God  and  a  degradation  of  the  sacred  office while,  in 
the  same  pleasant  and  eminently  Christian  spirit,  he 
assured  the  bride  that  it  would  do  her  no  good.*'  If 
willingness  to  cast  the  first  stone  argues  that  the  caster 
is  without  sin,  ^ve  can  unhesitatingly  congratulate  the  - 
rector  of  St  James’s  upon  a  clean  bill  of  consciences 
Mr  Kempe  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Ho  wrote  to 
Mr  MacDonnell’s  vicar,  to  his  bishop,  and  to  the  Curates*' 
Augmentation  Fund,  out  of  which  the  rev.  gentle¬ 
man’s  miserable  stipend  had  been  slightly  “  augmented.” 
The  burden  of  his  complaint  was  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  ”  most  unjustifiable  concealment.**  ”  By  the 
act  of  one  who  must  have  known  what  he  was  doing,  I 
have  been  betrayed  to  allow  a  desecration  of  my  church 
and  altar,  from  which  I  had  so  firmly  resolved  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  protect  them.**  Such  was  Mr  Kempe’s 
indictment,  which,  if  carefully  considered,  resolves  itself 
into  the  following  distinct  allegations.  First,  that  be, 
Mr  Kempe,  objects  to  such  marriages.  Secondly,  that 
Mr  MacDonnell  knew  (or  ought  to  have  known)  of  his, 
Mr  Kempe’s,  objections.  Thirdly,  that  Mr  MacDonnell 
obtained  the  use  of  St  James’s  Church  by  fraud.  Now 
the  first  of  these  points  is  nihil  ad  rem.  And  consequently 
the  sole  question  really  at  issue  is  whether  Mr  MacDonnell 
was  or  was  not  aware  that  a  marriage  for  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  granted  a  license,  and  to  which 
there  was  no  legal  bar  or  impediment,  was  yet  regarded 
by  Mr  Kempe  as  a  desecration  of  God’s  house.  For 
Mr  MacDonnell  it  may  be  argued  that  from  first  to  last 
he  was  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  ho  was  no 
more  bound  to  be  considered  as  having  notice,  actual  or 
constructive,  of  the  state  of  Mr  Kempe’s  mind,  than  of  the 
state  of  Mr  Kempe’s  liver.  The  marriage  was  a  legal  one, 
and  the  fact  that  Mr  Kempe  objected  to  it  was  not  a  fact 
which  Mr  MacDonnell  was  bound  to  foresee  or  to  provide 
against.  For  Mr  Kempe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  marriage  in  question,  although  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  was  yet  in  itself  so  monstrous  and  wicked  a 
‘thing  that  Mr  MacDonnell  ought  primd  facio  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr  Kempe  would  object  to  it. 
This  view  of  the  case  Mr  MacDonnell’s  spiritual 
superiors  have  leaped  at.  His  bishop  has  inhibited 
him.  His  vicar  has  dismissed  him.  His  little  driblet 
from  the  Curates*  Augmentation  Fund  has  been  cut  off.- 
He  has,  in  other  words,  been  turned  out  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  to  beg  or  starve,  simply  because  he  has  celebrated  a 
marriage  for  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  liad. 
granted  a  license.  He  has  been  ruined  because  ho  prefers- 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  declares  that  adulterers  may 
intermarry,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kempe,  who 
thinks  that  they  may  not,  and  who  is  resolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  doing  so  if  he  can. 

Having  given  Mr  Kempe  every  benefit  that  he  could 
possibly  desire,  we  feel  it  only  fair  to  state  the  matter  as 
it  presents  itself  to  an  ordinary  lay  mind.  It  is  clear 
that  the  law  expressly  permits,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  per¬ 
mits,  encourages  intermarriage  between  divorced  perscxis. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  a  certain  number  of  EnglisR 
priests  hold  the  law  on  this  point  in  detestation,  and  arc^ 
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resolved  “to  put  eveiy  obstacle  in  the  way  of”  any 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  a  Yi  iso  spirit  of 
toleration  a  certain  concession  has  been  made  to 
these  arrogant  ecclesiastics  who  are  not  too  proud 
to  accept  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  are  yet  far  too  proud  to  conform 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  This  concession,  which 
need  never  have  been  made,  they  regard  not  as  an 
.  act  of  tolerance,  but  as  an  admission  of  right.  And, 
put  the  case  of  MacDonnell  v.  Kempo  as  we  may,  its 
broad  facts  still  are  that  Mr  MacDonnell  is  degraded  and 
mulcted  because  he  has  thought  fit  to  celebrate  a 
marriage  allowed  by  the  law,  but  disallowed  by  the 
dominant  faction  in  the  Church.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
clerical  persecution,  it  is  open  to  the  persecutor  to  allege 
that  his  victim  has  been  guilty  of  some  technical 
heresy.  In  the  present  case  no  such  plea  is  possible. 
Even  when  its  facts  are  put  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  tell  most  for  Mr  Kempe,  the  very  worst 
offence  of  which  Mr  MacDonnell  appears  guilty  is  that 
he  concealed  from  Mr  Kempe  a  circumstance  which  he 
was  not  legally  bound  to  communicate  to  him. 

It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  the  laity  is  wise  in 
allowing  the  priests  of  tho  Established  Church  thus  to 
set  the  law  at  defiance.  No  one  now  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  the  Establishment  has  any  claim  to 
existence  other  than  that  which  it  shares  in  common 
with  the  universities,  the  police  force,  the  fire  brigade, 
and  a  number  of  other  equally  useful  bodies.  It  exists, 
and  its  members  are  paid,  to  do  certain  duties, — to  preach 
a  certain  set  of  doctrines,  and  to  perform  for  those  who 
require  them  certain  ceremonies.  The  head  of  the 

Church  is  fhe  Queen ;  and  what  the  Queen  as  advised 
by  her  Ministers  declares  to  be  sound  doctrine  is  ipso 
facto  sound  doctrine,  and  must  bo  accepted  as  such 
by  any  priest  who  wishes  to  remain  within  the 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  may  not  like  this 
wiew  of  the  facts,  but  he  cannot  alter  it.  It  is  not  for 
liis  lordship  to  decide  what  marriages  are  or  are  not 
unlawful,  but  for  the  State.  And  if,  to  put  an  extreme 
oase,  the  State  chose  to-morrow  to  allow  a  man  to  marry 
his  niece,  and  a  Bill  to  that  effect  were  to  pass  into  an 
Act,  Mr  Kempe  would  have,  if  required,  to  celebrate 
such  a  marriage,  or  else  to  resign  his  present  preferment. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  State  has  thought  fit  to  allow 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  go  too  much 
their  own  way,  and  has  encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  powers  analogous  to  those  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  high  time  that  this  idea  should  be 
dissipated,  and  that  the  Church  should  learn  that  it  is 
•only  upon  tolerance  that  it  exercises  the  doctrinal 
authority  which  it  assumes.  When  one  clergyman 
commits  open  and  notorious  contempt  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  when  another  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  “  to 
throw  every  impediment  in  the  w’ay  of”  a  class  of 
marriages  expressly  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
when,  finally,  we  see  the  authorities  of  the  Church  com¬ 
bining  to  persecute  a  gentleman  whose  sole  offence 
has  been  his  willingness  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
the  land,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  wo  have  not 
allowed  our  priests  to  take  too  much  upon  themselves. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose — a  perfectly  allowable 
•supposition — that  every  priest  in  England  were  of  one 
mind  with  Mr  Kempe.  Tho  result  would  be  that  a 
marriage  allowed  by  tho  law  of  the  land  would  yet  be 
declared  by  the  Church,  auctoritate  sud,  no  marriage 
at  all. 

Some  sharp  lesson  is  needed  to  teach  our  High  Church 
♦clergymen  their  true  position.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
were  it  ordered  that  every  marriage  whatever  should  be 
performed  in  tho  first  instance  before  the  registrar, 
whose  certificate  alone  should  be  admissible  as  evidence. 
We  should  thus  give  tho  Church  to  understand  that  we 
do  not  even  regard  its  ceremony  as  co-ordinate  with 
the  civil  contract,  but  consider  it  a  mere  ad¬ 
ditional  ecclesiastical  luxury,  in  no  way  necessary 
or  even  desirable  in  itself,  but  yet  open  to  those 
who  care  for  such  things.  It  would  also  be  as 
well  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  Divorce  Act  which 
allows  an  incumbent  to  refuse  to  celebrate  a  marriage 


of  the  peculiar  kind  in  question.  R  would 
interesting  to  see  how  far  such  a  change  in  the  1  ^ 
would  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  Mr  Kemn  ^ 
views,  and  whether  his  objections  would  be  so  stronr* 
to  induce  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  valuable  lahnn£ 
Piccadilly.  Wo  confess,  however,  to  a  belief  tliaUh! 
Churoh  of  England-or,  to  apeak  more  exaX  ita 
extreme  section— requires  measures  yet  more  striuffent 
than  even  these.  Tests  are  objectionable  when  the  r 
raison  d'etre  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objects  of  the 
office  which  they  limit.  But  to  impose  upon  a  soldier 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  swear  a  juryman  or  a  judee 
to  do  justice  is  reasonable  enough,  even  if  it  be  thought 
unnecessary.  Should  the  High  Church  clergy  force  the 
House  of  Commons  to  such  a  course,  we  may  yet 
require  from  all  clergymen  a  distinct  declaration  that 
they  acknowledge  the  Privy  Council  as  the  one  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  of  faith.  The  effect  of  such  a 
declaration  we  need  hardly  indicate. 

Meantime  the  only  chance  for  the  Church  lies  in  its 
breadth.  As  long  as  it  can  contain  and  allow  conflict¬ 
ing  views,  it  will  fairly  represent  the  many-sided  aspects 
of  our  national  religious  belief.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  devout  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  bolding 
that  a  marriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  yet  a 
sin.  He  is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  But  when  he 
takes  to  himself  Mr  MacDonnell's  vicar  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Curates*  Augmentation  Fund,  and  with 
their  aid  drives  Mr  MacDonnell  out  of  his  preferment, 
he  presents  himself  not  only  as  a  persecutor,  but  as  a 
persecutor  whose  views  are  heretical  while  those  of  his 
victim  are  sound.  We  had  hoped  that  the  lesson 
given  to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  taught  such 
gentlemen  reason.  It  has  not.  And  we  fear  that  it  is 
becoming  time  to  once  again  remind  our  recalcitrant 
priests  that  if  they  match  their  strength  against  that  of 
the  law  they  will  “  be  ground  to  powder.”  It  pleases 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  hold  that  a  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  marriage  the  State  sanctions  are  yet 
living  in  adultery.  Such  an  opinion  is  an  indecent 
defiance  of  the  law.  And  when  a  man  persecutes  his 
subordinate  for  refusing  to  join  him  in  contempt  of 
the  law,  it  is  time  that  the  law  should  assert  itself. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  THREE  EMPERORS. 

The  quidnuncs  of  the  Continent,  again  have  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  they  can  expatiate  at  the  same 
with  all  desirable  breadth  of  conjecture  and  with  t 
most  perfect  safety.  It  is  a  long  time  since  so  inters 
ing  a  piece  of  pretentious  gossip  has  turned  up  in  pseu  o- 
diplomatic  circles.  The  three  Emperors  are  ' 

the  three  potentates  who,  between  them,  are  abe 
marshal  something  like  five  millions  of  ^ 
about  to  shake  hands,  to  walk  together,  to  hold 
confabulations,  and,  generally  speaking,  ^ 
the  three  ordinary  mortals  that  they  are.  Wha 
plainer  than  that  there  must  bo  some  mysterious 
ing  in  an  occurrence  so  tremendous  ?  Emperors  o 
shake  hands  for  nothing.  When  three  Emperors 
sipping  champagne  together,  it  is  really  fi^  ^  ‘ 
soldiers  who  are  consuming  the  sparkling  beveisge* 
is  in  this  fashion  that  the  current 
gossip  runs  on,  and  so  long  as  the  possibili  y  e 
five  millions  or  five  hundred  thousand  ^ 

being  moved  like  so  many  machines  at  the 
crowned  personages  to  cut  throats  and  ®  jgrment 

it  is  inevitable  that  this  sort  of  gossip  and 
should  run  on.  For  the  present,  «  their 

fancy  that  the  gossips  will  have  much  _  gt 

talkAor  their  pains  It  is  not  lik?>y  of 

any  rate,  there  is  going  to  be  any  to 

Europe  or  America  as  a  result  of  Alexau  er  to 

Wilhelm  and  Wilhelm  passing  the  ^^^nse- 

Francis  Joseph.  On  another  occasion,  per  i 
quenoes  so  dire  might  follow  from  ®  xj,gt  there 

place,  but  just  now  we  are  dispo^d  to  from 

are  no  bellowing  war  thunders  to  be  appro 
the  portentous  oonjuncture. 
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Of  course  there  is  some  meaning  in  everything,  and  resurrection  of  France  will  not  be  realised  with  the  magic 
^hen  Francis  Joseph  has  been  induced  to  meet  Alex-  rapidity  of  the  material  restoration,  but  self-conceit  rein- 
ander,  and  Alexander  has  been  persuaded  to  meet  forced  on  one  ground  will  not  delay  to  make  itself  felt 
Francis  Joseph,  we  are  undoubtedly  witnessing  a  spec-  on  another.  From  this  state  of  things  will  probably 
tacle  which  could  not  so  well  have  taken  place  a  few  result  an  increase  pf  the  prestige  of  France  and  a  con- 
years  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  Russia  sequent  increase  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  French 
did  not  feel  kindly  towards  Austria  after  that  Crimean  diplomacy.  After  having  occupied  up  to  the  present 
business.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  quite  satisfied  the  whole  space  for  ourselves,  we  are  again  about  to  have 
himself  that  Austria  ought  to  have  helped  him  to  finish  to  do  with  our  ancient  rival.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Sick  Man,  in  spite  of  French  and  English.  It  would  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  approaching  inter- 
have  been  so  easy  for  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  march  a  view  of  the  three  Emperors.  It  will  show  the  French 
small  detachment  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  that  the  same  skilful  and  powerful  hand  which  has  known 
the  Herzegovina,  and  down  towards  Constantinople,  how  to  master  them  up  to  the  present  is  still  ready  to 
Silistria  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  the  Russians  return  blow  for  blow.”  So  far  as  the  meeting  of  the 
alone,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Austrians,  making  an  three  autocrats  means  that  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria 
attack  in  the  rear,  would  have  settled  the  affair.  Be-  are  in  no  mood  to  fall  to  strife  at  present,  the  Spener 
sides,  Austria  was  under  obligations  to  the  Czar.  What  Gazette  is,  probably,  right  in  intimating  that  such  a 
would  have  become  of  Hungary,  only  a  few  years  before,  circumstance  is  calculated  to  check  the  assumed  bellige- 
if  Russia  had  not  sent  Paskewitch  and  Paniutine,  with  rency  of  France.  As  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  to  beat  Bern  and  going  to  war  this  summer,  at  any  rate,  and  as  the  combi- 
Georgey  and  all  the  other  Hungarian  conquerors  ?  Sir  nations  of  the  future  must  be  governed  by  laws  of  their 
Arcliibald  Alison  has  not  exaggerated  the  plight  of  the  own,  it  remains  tolerably  certain  that  the  conversations 
House  of  Hapsburg  but  for  those  swarming  Russians,  of  the  three  Emperors  can  have  nothing  more  than 
when  he  writes  in  his  history  :  “  Before  the  Muscovite’s  a  merely  complimentary  character.  The  present  is  a 
succour  could  reach  the  Danube,  disasters  had  accumu-  time  of  truce,  and  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  truce 
lated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  had  become  evident  that,  must  depend  on  other  causes  than  the  formal  hand- 
without  foreign  aid  speedily  administered,  the  Austrian  shakings  and  courtly  health-drinkings  of  the  opposing 
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empiie  would  be  inevitably  ruined.”  And,  after  all,  fuglemen. 

Austria  refused  to  help  her  deliverers  and  saviours  to - 

Constantinople,  even  though  she  was  sure  to  get  a  slice 

of  the  booty  for  herself.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  THE  PARTY  SYSTEM. 

Coartof  St  Petersburg  muttered  of  ingratitude,  and  the  ^  ;g  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
Eoreness  which  was  then  excited  did  not  pass  away  m  a  aelay  and  inconvenience  attending  the  passing  of  desi- 
moment.  Even  Governments,  however  forget  resent-  r^ble  measures  through  Parliament  is  due  to  the  preva- 
ments,  and  there  have  been  many  si^gns  that  Austria  and  le^oe  of  the  party  system.  That  system  is  one  of  the 
ussia  ave  ^  good  friends  as  is  ^ssible  for  bequests  which  we  have  received  from  preceding  gene- 

1  whom  can  permit  the  to  rations,  and  its  maintenance  is  due  to  the  Conservative 

g^w  exce  ingys  ong.  An  Austrian  Archduke  has  instincts  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  animate 
en  0  e  rsburg,  and  now  the  two  Emperors  are  almost  the  entire  body  of  electors.  At  a  time  when  a 


to  have  a  formal  exchange  of  civilities  at  Berlin. 


strug^gle  was  being  carried  on  between  the  Crown  and 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  interest  has  Prince  the  country,  or  rather  the  privileged  classes,  it  was 
^smarck  in  bringing  Austria  and  Russia  together  ?  natural  that  the  vital  character  of  the  principles  in  dis- 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  is  difficult.  In  the  pute  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  two  distinct  and 
first  place,  we  may  be  sure  that,  even  if  he  were  able,  ho  antagonistic  parties.  The  question,  then,  was  not  so 
ODght  to  be  very  unwilling  to  convert  Austria  and  much  how  power  should  be  used  as  who  should  wield 
Russia  into  real  allies  of  one  another.  At  present,  it,  and  thus  differences  partook  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
Austria  and  Russia  are  so  situated  that  it  is  perfectly  rested  chiefly  on  one  issue.  But  things  are  now  com- 
ceHain  that  whatever  side  either  of  them  adopted,  the  pletely  changed.  All  parties  agree  that  the  power  is 
other  would  not  support,  even  if  it  did  not  throw  its  practically  to  be  wielded  by  the  people,  and  the  only 
fhe  opposite  scale.  They  can  be  played  off,  differences  in  opinion  are  differences  as  to  the  measnres 
accordingly,  against  each  other.  In  the  second  place,  it  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  Yet  it 
18  perfectly  certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  is  attempted  still  to  maintain  the  hard  and  fast  line 
ex{^ct  to  get  Austria  and  Russia  to  help  Germany  still  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  nor  is  confidence 
^  world.  Austria  and  Russia  readily  accorded  to  those  who  profess  a  desire  to  vote 

^  both  intimately  convinced  that  Germany  is  quite  independently  of  party  ties.  Perhaps  this  is,  in  a 
igb  en^gh  up  in  the  world  already.  What  then  does  measure,  due  to  the  jealousy  with  which  a  constituency 
^nnee  Bismarck  want,  since  ho  evidently  does  not  is  apt  to  regard  its  member.  A  man  who  is  returned  to 
did  T  reason  that  he  cannot  get,  any  serve  for  six  or  seven  years  in  Parliament  may  of  course 

Pnn  from  the  transaction  ?  The  reply  is  that  obtain  considerable  personal  advantages,  at  the  expense 

the^f  expects  to  gain  profit  of  two  sorts.  In  of  betraying  his  constituents,  if  he  is  left  wholly  free  to 

place,  he  is  anxious  to  give  the  French  another  act  as  he  pleases.  Versatility,  when  occasion  requires, 
^  imen  of  the  reality  of  the  position  which  Germany  in  explaining  motives  and  justifying  votes  is  an  accom- 
a  caucus  of  the  three  Emperors  will  be  plishment  easily  acquired  at  St  Stephen’s,  as  appears 

fniDer^  1  f^reat  Loan.  In  the  second  place,  the  in  every-day  experience.  Hence,  no  doubt,  a  man  who 

I  Germany  w^ill  really  acquire  a  at  an  election  uses  general  language,  and  declines  to 


Iraditio  \  f®  speak,  by  the  two  old  and  pledge  himself  as  an  adherent  of  Mr  Gladstone  or 

^^perialisms  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Mr  Disraeli,  lays  himself  open  to  some  suspicions.  Yet 
H  fashionable  prestige  is  just  as  welcome  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  much  to  deplore 
about  a  ^  as  it  was  to  Napoleon  when  he  set  in  this  state  of  public  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  define 

**leader8^'^f''f^  same  method  of  inviting  the  the  distinction  between  Liberal  and  Conservative 

^‘^gshins  f  among  the  governments  and  doctrines.  We  may  have  a  general  idea  that  the 

The  G  ®®d  enjoy  themselves  at  the  Tuileries.  former  mean  the  abolition  of  abuses,  and  the  latter  the 

affect  to  conceal  its  preservation  of  privileges ;  but  what  are  abuses  and  what 
th  ^  meeting  may  have  an  influence  in  are  merely  privileges  cannot  bo  ascertained  by  any 

tiuualiy  m  **]^®^.**®  ®f  Revanche  Frangaise  which  con-  formula,  and  the  solution  in  each  case  depends  upon  the 

8oiue  ne  appearance  in  some  new  guise  and  on  associations  and  bent  of  individual  minds.  Take  for 

jouraals  ^  columns  of  the  more  heated  example,  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Many 

Monday  IK  semi-official  Spener  Gazette  of  Liberals  are  anxious  to  curtail  its  powers ;  but  is  not  Mr 

following  reflections  upon  the  Gladstone  a  Liberal,  and  we  know  what  he  thinks  on 

^an  and  the  Imperial  interview  :  “  The  military  the  subject  ?  Now,  it  is  just  because  the  difficulty  does 
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country  at  the  general  elections  is  taken  The  oth 
subjects,  not  having  generally  an  historic^  oonnecti™ 
or  being  of  less  venerable  antiquity,  are  treated  m 
non-party  questions  or  as  mere  details,  and,  beini?  m 
regarded,  they  are  practically  dismissed  from’  the  ^n- 
sideration  of  the  electors,  who  are  attracted  by  the  glare 
and  apparent  dignity  of  the  principal  subjects  on  Aich 
they  are  asked  to  vote.  And  unless  the  public  at  large 
take  this  truth  to  heart  they  will  find  themselves  ousted  m 
the  most  constitutional  manner  from  brmging  to  bear 
their  wishes  on  subjects  which,  though  less  glittering 
are  of  more  substantial  importance  to  their  comfort  and 
prosperity.  For  suppose  that  even  in  four  or  five  con¬ 
stituencies  inquiries  are  made  of  the  candidate  as  to  his 
views  of  sanitary  legislation,  as  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  have  been  apathetic  on  the  subject,  the  real 
decision  will  remain  in  the  precarious  votes  of  gentlemen 
who  have  never  even  thought  about  it.  So  that  non- 
party  questions,  as  well  as  all  party  questions,  except 
the  two  or  three  which  have  been  included  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  cry,  are  decided  by  persons  who  are  unaware  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  The  only  way  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  is  the  formation  of  associations  on  all 
topics  of  general  interest.  We  have  already  a  fair 
number  of  such  institutions,  such  as  the  Land  and 
Labour  League,  the  Church  Defence  Association,  the 
National  Education  League,  and  the  Associations  in 
favour  of  and  opposed  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

I  If  there  were  still  more  of  these  associations,  and  if 
they  possessed  a  better  organisation  and 


not  consist  in  assenting  to  political  principles,  but  in 
applying  those  principles  to  particular  cases,  that  we 
think  the  party  system  and  party  pledges  are  apt  to 
produce  unsatisfactory  results.  If  each  several  measure 
l>erore  becoming  law  had  to  be  approved  of  at  a  general 
election,  it  would  be  another  matter ;  but  as  such  a  plan 
is  both  impracticable  and  extremely  undesirable,  it 
wouM  be  well  that  the  persons  who  actually  have  to  vote 
on  every  measure  should  be  allowed  a  little  more  indepen¬ 
dence  from  party  trammels.  What  really  happens  is  this. 
The  leader  of  each  party  makes  a  point  of  one  conspicuous 
topic,  as  for  example,  the  Irish  Church,  announces  his 
policy  on  that  subject,  expresses  himself  in  general  terms 
•  on  most  other  subjects,  and  then  the  constituencies  vote 
«pon  the  proclamation  which  has  thus  been  submitted  to 
them.  The  members  throughout  the  country  are  returned 

the  one  point,  and 
Thus,  after  his 
•  IS  a  trustee  of  the 
ily  to  carry  on  the  executive  part  of  govern- 


to  vote  in  a  certain  manner  on 
^fter  that,  generally,  to  follow  the  leader 
first  triumph,  the  successful  leader 
country,  not  on' 
ment,  but  also  to  direct  his  followers  how  to  vote  on 
various  subjects  which,  perhaps,  have  never  come  before 
the  constituencies  at  all.  These  delicate  duties  have  been 
discliarged  with  great  talent  by  Mr  Gladstone,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  truth  that  in  other  circumstances  and 
under  another  leader  they  might  have  been  discharged 
very  ill.  The  power  which  is  thus  entrusted  to  a  Prime 
l^Iinistcr  is  quite  beyond  any  ordinary  Prime  Minister’s 
.  capacities.  It  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  impracticable 
to  obtain  a  majority  against  him ;  but  it  is  extremely 
•diflicult,  if  he  is  moderately  sensible  and  careful  not  to 
ofiend  the  idiosyncracies  of  members.  Such  a  man  may 
most  conscientiously  introduce  and  carry  very  imprudent 
measures  against  the  true  wishes  of  the  country,  of  which 
neither  ho  nor  the  private  members  are  aware  ;  and  thns 
the  passing  of  many  statutes  does  rest  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  slightly  controlled  will  and  intelligence  of  one 
man. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  re¬ 
straints  which  make  it  difficult  for  a  measure  that  is 
not  generally  approved  of  to  pass,  such  as  the  press, 
public  opinion,  and  the  private  judgments  of  members  of 
both  Houses.  But  the  press  represents,  as  a  rule,  little 
but  the  opinion  of  Londoners ;  and  how  little  is  known 
of  the  views  of  the  constituencies  may  be  inferred  from 
the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  issue  of  any  ordinary 
•general  election.  The  Peers  are  either  too  timid  or 
too  careless  to  oppose  in  earnest  the  wishes  of  a  great 
Minister,  knowing  that  the  errors  of  his  policy  would 
soon  be  swallowed  up  in  indignation  at  the  interference 
.of  the  Upper  House.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Uoraraons,  apart  from  their  fear  of  the  expenses  in¬ 
cidental  to  a  dissolution,  are  already  pledged  to 
support  their  leader.  If  the  evil  were  merely  that 
great  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  there  would  be  less  to  find  fault  with,  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  so  selected  is  generally  a  man 
of  admitted  experience  and  integrity.  But  the  real 
objection  to  the  system  is  that  many  Acts  become 


were  more 

widely  extended,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  from  candi¬ 
dates  more  definite  assurances  of  what  they  proposed  to 
do  in  reference  to  all  the  important  measures  which 
come  before  Parliament.  Differences  of  opinion  are  so 
wide  and  the  matters  for  legislation  so  numerous  that 
six  hundred  and  fifty  representative  men  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  parties.  Really  there  are  almost  as 
many  parties  in  the  country  as  there  are  shades  of  opinion 
on  different  subjects.  Those  wffio  would  support  Mr 
Gladstone  on  one  point  would  support  Mr  Harcourt  on 
a  second,  Mr  Hardy  on  a  third,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on 
a  fourth.  Members  should  be  more  dependent  on  their 
constituencies  and  more  independent  of  the  so-called 
ties  of  party.  And  if  that  were  so  we  probably  should 
not  have  to  deplore  the  waste  of  so  many  Sessions,  ren¬ 
dered  sterile  by  the  subordination  of  most  important 
social  questions  to  the  supposed  superior  dignity  of 
measures  which  Ministers  consider  themselves  bound  to 
press  forward,  and  their  followers  think  they  ought  to 
support,  on  the  mere  ground  that  they  happen  to  be  his¬ 
torically  connected  with  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative 
programme. 


BASTARDY  LAW  AMENDMENT. 

The  Bastardy  Law  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Charley  and  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  deals  with  a 
and  acknowledged  evil.  The  Bill  itself  is  so  y 
constructed,  and  even  so  faulty  in  design,  that  we  m^ 
be  glad  it  has  not  passed  this  year,  and  may  j 

it  will  not  be  revived  unless  in  a  greatly  e 
shape.  But  it  points  to  a  much  needed  *^^*^*’^  . 

law,  as  at  present  it  stands,  seems  to  have  been  i 
vented  for  the  express  purpose  of  fostering  infan  J 
In  nearly  every  case  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  c 
is  poor,  and  the  law  presents  every  obstacle 
endeavours  to  obtain  support  from  the  vtonce 

child.  Even  when  she  succeeds,  the  miserable  pi 
provided  by  the  law  is  wholly  insufficient.  Mr  ^  'g. 

Bill  contains  some  provisions  that  introduce  imp 
ment,  other  sthat  perpetuate  injustice,  and  o  er  ^ 
that  create  an  indefensible  anomaly.  ©I 

woman  to  bring  a  suit  for  affiliation  before  the  *  ,  ^ 

the  child,  and  takes  away  the  limitation  o  a 
month  which  at  present  bars  her 
the  justices  to  give  more  noi 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  child,  but 
suggest  any  standard  by  which  they  can  ^ 

the  allowance.  The  Bill,  however, 

the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  exis  i  g 
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it  the  evidence  of  the  mother  to  be  corroborated 

in  some  material  particular  bj  other  testimony.  Such  a 
mle  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  received  principles  of 
evidence.  It  is  years  since  Bentham  showed  conclusively 
that  objections  founded  upon  the  interest  of  a  witness  to 
tell  lies  are  admissible,  not  against  his  testimony,  but 
-only  against  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  Mr  Charley’s 
Bill  converts  into  a  rigid  and  inflexible  rule  what  must 
^ver  be  a  matter  of  discretion.  To  put  an  extreme  case, 
48appose  a  lady  of  high  position  were  to  swear  to  the 
paternity  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  the  alleged  father 
fefused  on  his  oath  to  deny  it,  unless  she  could  procure 
<»orroboration  in  some  material  particular,  her  oath  would 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive,  if  Mr  Charley’s  Bill  were  to 
become  law.  It  may,  however,  be  alleged  that  such  cases 
-are  likely  to  be  rare,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  jus¬ 
tices  ought  not  to  trust  to  the  unsupported  oath  of  a 
woman,  but  that  they  are  so  stupid  that  they  will  ignore 
the  necessity  of  corroboration  unless  it  is  imposed  on 
them  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  The  proper  remedy  in 
such  a  case,  however,  is  an  appeal,  which  ought  to  lie  to 
the  County  Court  Judge,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  give  jurisdiction  in  all  bastardy 
eases.  The  New  Indian  Evidence  Code,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  drawn  by  Mr  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  renders 
•even  an  accomplice  a  sufficient  witness*,  and  enacts  that 
^‘no  particular  number  of  witnesses  shall  in  any  case  be 
required  for  the  proof  of  any  fact.” 

We  make  these  observations  because  of  their  practical 
bearing  on  the  present  discussion  of  the  bastardy  laws, 
not  because  we  attach  much  importance  to  them.  They 
touch  the  mere  fringe  of  the  question.  The  one  point 
shirked  in  Mr  Charley’s  Bill — the  scale  upon  which 
allowances  should  be  made — is  the  very  binge  of  the 
discussion.  The  law,  as  it  is,  fixes  a  limit,  and  so  far, 
good;  its  error  is  in  making  the  figure  too'low,  and  in¬ 
elastic,  the  same  for  a  wealthy  nobleman  as  for  an 
agricultural  labourer.  Before  suggesting  any  new  scale, 
a  preliminary  and  strange  fact  must  be  noted.  Strictly 
apeaking,  there  is  absolutely  no  law  in  England  by 
which  a  father  is  bound  to  support  his  children,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.  In  almost  every  other 
civilised  country  parents  are  bound  to  maintain  their 
children,  and  children  their  parents,  according  to  their 
means ;  but  in  England  this  moral  duty  has  never  been 
converted  into  a  legal  obligation.  By  a  side-wind,  a 
^rt  of  pauper’s  dole  of  duty  has  been  established,  but 
wyond  that  nothing  has  been  done.  When  persons 
cecome  chargeable  to  the  pariah,  the  overseers  turn 
round  upon  their  parents  or  children,  if  they  have  any, 
aud  try  to  throw  upon  them  the  burden  of  their  support, 
e  measure  thus  introduced  of  the  duty  of  parents  to 
of  children  to  parents,  is  that  by  which 
e  State  estimates  its  responsibility  to  paupers.  As 
"een  the  State  and  his  nearest  relatives,  a  pauper 
a  preferential  claim  on  his  relatives,  and  that  is  all. 
be  contemplation  of  such  a  fact,  the  utter  absence  of 
any  aw  to  support  one  of  the  universal  and  most  burden¬ 
some  responsibilities  of  life,  ought  to  be  an  eloquent 
88on  to  those  numerous  persons  at»the  present  day  who 
as  It  the  most  trivial  duties  required  an  enormous 
PP^tus  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  their  performance. 

7  aw,  no  parent  is  bound  to  keep  his  child  better  than 
pau^r :  in  fact,  every  parent,  or  at  least  the  vast 
utmost  for  their  children.  What  then 
in  ®  secret  force  impelling  parents  so  irresistibly 

nail  ^  ?  Allowance  must  be  made  for 

jjqi  ^flection,  but  the  really  efficacious  power  has  been 
con  ^  ™an  who  neglects  his  children  loses 

are  w^lT  K  neighbours  ;  one  whose  children 

^teem^  °P  gains  a  corresponding  degree  of 

HD  fK  ,.  opinion,  concurring  with  and  backing 
disDent  of  natural  feeling,  has  been  able  to 

ahanp  assistance  of  physical  force  in  the 

treatma  4-  This  is  the  secret  of  the  ill- 

tbe  out  4  dlegitimate  children.  They  are  the  pariahs, 
arrival  society,  in  law  “  nobody’s  children their 

exit  witl*^  accompanied  with  curses,  their 

^ard  an  1  while  here  their  lot  is  made  as 

uncomfortable  as  possible.  The  unfortunate 


mother  of  such  children  has  been  treated,  as  witches 
used  to  be,  with  capricious  and  insensate  cruelty.  She 
has  been  forbidden  to  kill  her  children  on  pain  of  death, 
she  has  been  denied  the  means  of  supporting  them,  and 
if,  in  her  despair,  she  consigns  them  to  such  a  nurse  as 
would  take  a  pittance,  and  the  children  die,  the  nurse 
is  hanged  for  “  baby -farming,”  and  the  mother  treated 
as  an  accomplice  of  murder.  Such  inconsistent  com¬ 
mands  would  better  become  the  drunken  ravings  of 
the  typical  eastern  despot  than  the  jurisprudence  of  a 
civilised  country. 

The  blindness  of  the  law  faithfully  represents  an 
obliquity  in  the  moral  vision  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
obliquity  almost  inseparable  from  what  may  be  called 
government  by  moral  sentiment.  To  the  eye  of  reason, 
an  illegitimate  child  is  no  more  responsible  for  coming 
into  the  world  than  a  legitimate  child,  and,  in  reason, 
there  can  be  no  justice  in  punishing  one  person  for  the 
act  of  another,  more  especially  when  it  is  an  act  of  which 
the  person  punished  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
mcon,  and  which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
prevented.  But  sentiment  is  blind  ;  it  hates  and  ignores 
distinctions ;  and,  seeing  that  the  children  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  act  which  it  condemns,  on  their 
devoted  heads  it  poura  the  vials  of  its  wrath.  Indeed, 
the  only  justification  of  the  law  is  that  the  popular  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  mother  could  not  be  kept  up,  if  the 
children’s  punishment  were  not  as  great  as  hers.  This 
argument  was  pushed  very  far  indeed  by  Mr  Gathorne 
Hardy,  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the  great  Tory 
party,  in  a  speech  that  displayed  all  the  ancient  Tory 
incapacity  to  deal  with  a  progressive  state  of  society. 
He  said  that  it  would  be  a  discouragement  to  marriage 
if  justice  were  done  to  illegitimate  children,  as  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  to  marriage  would  thereby  be 
removed.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  justify 
any  harsh  treatment  of  the  children.  Wo  do  not  rely 
upon  the  old  saying  Fiat  justitia  mat  caelum ^  but  we 
cannot  understand  upon  wbat  principle  a  tenth  of  the 
children  should  be  harshly  and  cruelly  neglected,  in 
order  that  the  other  nine-tenths  may  be  born  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Church.  It  is  unjust,  and  it  cannot  be 
beneficial.  But  the  allegation  is  not  true.  Undoubtedly 
parents  are  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  society  re¬ 
gards  their  children;  if  it  were  made  a  crime  to  wear 
red  ribbons,  respectable  parents  would  sedulously  shun 
the  obnoxious  colour.  That  society  disowns  illegitimate 
children  is  a  fact  that  could  not  fail  to  have  eflect  on  a 
conscientious,  well-ordered  mind ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  a  woman,  who  is  not  restrained  by  all  the 
terrors  of  social  penal  law  applied  to  herself  personally, 

^  will  be  kept  in  check  by  tbe  threat  of  far  slighter  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted  on  her  helpless  children.  The  suggestion 
is  ridiculous,  and  we  therefore  need  not  examine  whether, 
in  order  to  apply  a  motive  to  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  country,  we  are  justified  in  inflicting  undeserved 
punishment  on  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

The  true  business  of  the  State  is  simply  to  see  that 
the  moral  duty  of  supporting  their  children  is  duly 
performed  by  parents.  We  apprehend  that  duty  to  lie 
upon  parents  as  such,  and  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  legitimacy.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  converted  into  a 
statutory  obligation,  and  parents  ought  to  be  compelled, 
if  they  show  any  reluctance,  to  bring  up  their  children 
according  to  their  means.  That  seems  the  only  fair 
standard,  for  whose  means  ought  to  be  taken  as  the 
measure,  if  not  the  parents’  ?  This  scale  ought  to  bo 
applied  to  all  children  alike.  One  objection  that  may 
be  urged  is  Mr  Hardy’s,  that  it  would  offer  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  illegitimacy,  but,  so  far  as  any  such  effect 
goes,  the  result  would  probably  be  the  other  way.  If 
men  found  illegitimate  children  as  costly  as  legitimate, 
possibly  they  would  be  more  in  favour  of  marriage. 
To  the  woman,  of  course,  marriage  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  for  it  promises  her  a  maintenance  j)ur  autre 
vie.  A  more  formidable  argument  is  that  it  would 
supply  a  loose  woman  with  a  strong  motive  to  commit 
peijury ;  but  that  is  just  one  of  the  dangers  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  which  we  have  set  up  a  costly  judicial 
procedure.  A  baroiietcy  and  30,000Z.  a-year  afford  a 
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strong  tomptation  to  perjury,  but  we  do  not  for  that 
•  reason  forbid  men  making  claims  to  estates.  The 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  has  thrown  npon  her  the 
great  weight  of  the  burden  of  proof,  and  satisfactory 
proof  would  always  be  demanded.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  all  women  should  be  denied  justice  because 
occasionally  a  man  would  suffer  a  pecuniary  loss  by  an 
erroneous  decision  of  the  tribunals.  We  think  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  general  law  providing  that  all 
parents  should  support  their  children  according  to  their 
means,  and  leave  the  necessary  amendments  in  the 
bastardy  laws  to  another  Bill. 


THE  SPECTATOR  ON  PRAYER. 

Are  our  men  of  science  about  to  pull  down  the  white 
flag  of  truce  that  has  for  some  time  waved  so  decorously 
between  them  and  the  theologians  f  Are  they  about  to 
pause  from  their  useful  labours,  to  disgrace  their  arms 
in  a  direct  attack  on  the  most  aged  and  important  of 
sacred  rites  ?  We  hope  not.  If  their  science  has  taught 
them  not  to  believe  in  the  objective  eflBcacy  of  prayer, 
and  even  if  they  regard  this  as  one  of  its  most  precious 
results,  still  we  think  they  will  do  better  if,  'instead  of 
attacking  theology,  they  continue  quietly  to  teach*  others 
the  science  that  has  wrought  such  changes  in  their  own 
minds.  The  prayer  tests  that  have  been  proposed  and 
discussed  could  never  be  expected  to  influence  any  mind 
that  sincerely  relied  on  prayer  as  an  efficient  instrument 
for  the  attainment  of  practical  ends.  To  such  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  simply  shocking  and  blasphemous.  It  must  also 
be  distasteful  to  many  in  whose  minds  the  idea  of  prayer 
is  bound  up  with  all  the  tenderest  and  most  cherished 
associations  of  childhood,  though  in  their  riper  years 
they  may  have  learned  not  to  believe  that  the  order  of 
nature  will  bo  interfered  with  in  answer  to  even  “  the 
soul's  sincere  desire,  uttered  or  unexpressed." 

We  confess  to  but  little  sympathy  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  discussion  was  initiated.  But  why  has  the 
Spectator^  while  professing  to  reverence  the  sacred  rite, 
done  its  part  to  continue  a  discussion  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  result  in  bringing  out  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
side  it  espouses  ?  On  reading  the  attempted  reply  to 
Captain  Galton  that  appeared  in  our  contemporary  of 
last  week,  the  sceptical  physicists  might  well  take  up 
the  words  of  Cromwell  when  at  Dunbar  he  saw  the  Scots 
leaving  the  heights  to  give  him  battle  on  the  plain,  and 
say  “  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  my  hands."  It 
would  be  an  easy  exercise  for  the  merest  tyro  in  logic  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  in  each  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Much  tortuous 
reasoning  is  employed  to  prove  “  that  if  prayer  is  not 
answered,  and  cannot  be  answered,  then  there  is  in  the 
Christian,  or  rather  in  the  religious,  sense  of  the  word, 
no  God."^  There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  string 
of  syllogisms.  If  prayer  is  not  answered,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  prayer-answering  God.  But  despite  the 
syllogisms,  many  men,  especially  educated  men,  believe 
in  a  Divine  Being  who  is  not  influenced  by  human 
prayers  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  things  he  has  es¬ 
tablished, — prayers  generally  foolish  and  selfish,  never 
such  as  anything  short  of  blasphemous  presumption  could 
deliberately  regard  as  worthy  to  modify  by  a  hair's  breadth 
the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  only  other 
argument  put  forward  is  “  the  experience  of  innumerable 
trustworthy  persons,  who  in  all  ages  have  asserted  that 
their  prayers  have  been  answered."  Now,  people  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  cannot  possibly  miss 
believing  that  their  prayers  are  often  answered. 
Generally,  they  will  pray  for  reasonable  things, — things 
that  are  likely  enough  to  come  to  pass.  If  the  prayer  be 
.that  a  sick  prince  shall  not  be  cut  off,  then  his  recovery 
is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  succumb  to  his  malady,  the  faith  of  the 
prayerful  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  result,  for  did  they 
not  add  to  every  sincere  prayer  “  the  earnest  addition  of 
a  prayer  that  God’s  will  should  be  done,  and  not 
theirs.”  All  this  is  comprehensible  enough.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  lies  in  conceiving  how  our  contemporary  can 


speak  of  the  testimony  of  such  people  as  evid^ce  as 
“  tho  very  best  evidence,”  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  V 
can  freely  grant  that  it  may  be  “  the  veiy  best,”  in  the 
sense  that  nothing  better  can  be  adduced.  But  surelr 
one  does  not  need  to.be  a  “  physicist”  (it  is  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  evidence)  to  seethiS  tho 
testimony  of  a  cloud  of  such  witnesses  could  never 
prove  anything  but  their  own  mental  incapacity  to 
estimate  the  value  of  prayer  by  its  results. 

Nor  is  tho  Spectator  more  successful  in  the  ill. 
advised  attempt  to  parry  the  argument  of  Captain 
Galton.  To  point  out  that,  “  according  to  the  Christian 
belief  which  Captain  Galton  is  attacking,  God  has 
expressly  declared  that  he  does  not  limit  His  benevo¬ 
lence  by  men’s  deserving,  raining  equally  on  the  just 
and  unjust,”  would  seem  to  be  nothing  short  of  ranging 
the  Most  High  as  an  authority  on  the  side  of  the 
physicists.  It  is  making  God  say — ”  As  far  as  objective 
results  go,  you  may  spare  your  breath,  for  I  shall  rain 
on  the  praying  and  the  prayerless  alike.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  attempted  reply  to  Captain  Galton  *ton  his 
own  ground,  and  with  his  own  method,”  that  oar 
contemporary  shows  most  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  scientific  thought.  We  all  know  that  Heaven  does 
not  grant  every  request ;  and  Captain  Galton  has  shown 
by  statistics  that  things  prayed  for  do  not  come  to  pass 
more  frequently  than  things  of  the  same  kind  not 
prayed  for.  This  is  proof  that  prayer  has  no  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  How  is  it  to  be  set  aside 
by  evidence  of  the  same  kind  ?  Strange  to  say,  our  con- 
temporary  points  to  two  things  that  have  been  prayed  for, 
the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  protection  of  the 
Papacy,  and  calls  on  Captain  Galton  to  recognise  in  “  the 
victory  of  Christianity  and  the  durability  of  the  Pope¬ 
dom  ”  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  according  to  his 
own  system  of  proof.  Educated  Englishmen,  to  whom 
this  is  addressed,  must  surely  feel  their  intelligence 
insulted.  If  Captain  Gallon  had  asserted  that  tho 
effect  of  prayer  was  to  prevent  the  things  prayed  for  from 
being  accomplished,  and  had  he  brought  forward  in 
proof  thereof  the  fact  that  Christian  Sovereigns,  who  are 
continually  prayed  for,  die  sooner  on  tho  average  than 
some  other  classes  of  persons,  then  only  could  ^he  be 
asked  to  accept  “  the  durability  of  the^  Popedom^  as  a 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  according  to  “  his  own 
method.”  That  physicists  treat  the  advocates  of  prayer 
with  contempt  is,  indeed,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  before  the 
success  of  Christianity  could  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  pr^er,  it  would  require 
be  proved  that  the  spread  of  Christian  ^  ideas  could  ^ 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way.  This,  of 
impossible,  though  for  no  other  reason  than  tha  0 
early  Christians  not  only  prayed, — they  also  ® 
and  worked  miracles.  Moreover,  even  the  most  in 
physicists  admit  that  such  prayers  as  thew  .are  in 
certain  way  efficacious.  A  man  who  wants  to  ®  , 

.  thing  and  prays  for  success  in  his  Z 

strengthened  in  his  task  and,  because  of  his  praying, 

more  likely  to  succeed.  ..  * 

After  so  much  has  been  said  about  prayer,  ic  ra  y 
be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  the  gr^test 
important  of  human  achievements,  the  rise  an  p 
of  physical  science,  has  never  been,  to 
extent,  an  object  of  pious  supplication.  On  t  e  ®  .  j 
it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  u 
voice  of  prayer  has  been  against  science  n 
whole  course  of  its  nevertheless  victonous  mar  ^ 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  physicists 
nothing  for  which  to  thank  the  divines  ;  ..  i 

they  are  strong,  we  would  have  them  be  me  ♦ 
is  cruel  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of  the 
not  so  advanced  as  themselves.  In  /  gnd 

that  they  themselves  are  but  boys  ^rude  of 

a  savage  pleasure  in  mocking  at  the  supe 
their  aged  parents,  or  in  smashing  to  pieces  ^ould 
toys  of  their  baby  brothers.  And  ^  Yot 

remind  them  that  their  scientific  me  °  falleo 
needed  for  more  useful  work  than  persecu  S 
and  helpless  enemy. 
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FNGLISH  travelling.  remark  of  the  grumbler  is  taken  by  the  inquisitive 

.  ’  traveller  in  a  rather  personal  sense,  and  a  slight  skirmish 

y  V  five  or  six  weeks  to  come,  the  whole  Rhine  region,  ensues,  in  which  the  company  present  does  not  seem 
Vi  FrankfnAi-Basel  and  the  Paris- Lyons  lines  are  to  be  ^  wish  to  be  mixed  up,  and  a  general  retreat  behind 
red  with  those  peculiar-looking  people  who,  years  Baedeker,  Murray,  and  the  Times  is  at  once  resorted 
used  to  be  called  “  milords  ”  and  “  miladies,”  and  until  the  next  station  comes  to  rescue  every 
*^o  nowadays,  are  much  more  simply  styled  “  Englan-  one.  Smoking  is,  of  course,  still  more  often  the  cause 
or  “  des  Anglais.”  Everything  and  everybody  will  o/  unpleasant  explanations,  chiefly,  however,  with  con- 
to  make  room  for  Scotch  homespun  suits,  brown  tinental  people,  who,  while  admitting  that  a  fair  lady  of 
yellow-red  whiskers,  incommensurable  beards,  A.lbion  may  not  stand  the  smell  of  tobacco,  can  seldom 
orev  locks  peeping  out  en  corkscrew  from  under-  made  to  believe  that  a  substantial  John  Bull,  brought 


prvbody  to  begin  witn  ine  noiei  ana  me  railway  **  a  vvennau  pai^rioi^  most  norria 

^^rter  and  to  end  with  the  luggage  proprietors  them-  stuff,  as  it  is  well  known).  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  through 
^^Ives  Almost  any  station  on  the  Continent  would  insisting  on  this  point  by  English  travellers  one  is 
^resent  the  same  picture  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  oftep  compelled  to  change  one’s  carriage,  and  things 

the  carriages  are  eight  or  ten  red  Murrays  or  Baedekers,  sometimes  even  so  fi^  that  when  the  train  is  more 
eiffht  or  ten  worn-out  Bradshaws,  a  few  copies  of  the  or  less  full  you  see  a  British  family  unexpectedly  jump 
T^es  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  mysterious  bundles  smoking  compartment  and  Mk  you  not  to  smoke 

strapped  as  tidily  and  neatly  as  only  English  tourists  even  there.  People  to  whom  travelling  without  smoking 
cantie  them.  The  occupants  are  all  out  taking  refresh-  j®  almost  an  impossibility  (and  in  this  number  must  bo 
roent,  amidst  a  wild  uproar  and  an  elbow- struggle,  calcu-  included  the  greater  part  of  continental  men)  begin  to 
lated'to  intimidate  even  the  most  ferocious  appetite.  In  think  that  this  non-smoking  nuisance  is  a  pure  affecta- 
the  Boffet,  “  Combien,”  Wie  viel,”  “  Quanto,”  inter-  tion  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  Britons,  and  so  on  a 
mixed  with  an  occasional  despairing  “  How  much  ?  ”  are  good  many  lines  smoking  carriages  are  already  abolished, 
shouted  on  all  sides,  testifying  to  the  degree  of  confusion  a  few  non-smoking  carriages  are  introduced  for  the 

which  prevails  in  the  company  as  to  the  locality  they  special  benefit  of  the  delicate  English  constitution, 
have  reached  and  the  proper  tongue  for  questions  of  But  the  comical  aspects  of  English  travelling  and 
this  sort  to  be  put  in.  A  moment  more  and  a  general  English  travellers,  which  have  been  painted  over  and 
retrospective  rush  begins,  in  which  no  one  and  nothing  over  again,  have  blinded  continental  people  as  well  as 
is  spared,  and  in  which  the  otherwise  very  meddlesome  the  sceptical  part  of  Englishmen  themselves,  to  nearly 
continental  railway  officials  have  of  late  years  given  up  all  the  meritorious  elements  that  are  hidden  under  the  ’ 
all  meddling.  The  only  precaution  they  seem  to  take  often  ridiculous  costume,  ridiculous  knickerbockers, 
now  with  reference  to  August  and  September  traffic  is  ridiculous  hat  adorned  with  a  blue  or  green  veil,  and  the 
to  place  as  far  as  possible  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  unavoidable  field-glasses  and  strapped  bundles  of  sticks 
races  in  different  compartments,  so  as  to  avoid  any  inter-  and  umbrellas.  There  was  a  time  when  the  education  of  an 
national  squabble.  But  so  much  done,  they  remain  English  gentleman  was  not  considered  complete  unless  he 
almost  as  placid  on-lookers  of  the  scene  as  are  their  had  made  the  “  grand  tour.”  Now,  when  the  number  of 
British  confrhres  on  insular  cheap -excursion  occa-  “gentlemen”  has  so  amazingly  increased,  those  who 
sions,  until  they  hear  the  whistling  signal,  and  had  their  education  completed  without  the  “  grand  tour  ” 
can  quietly  take  their  own  seats.  The  whistling  naturally  take  advantage  of  the*  increasea-  facility  of 
of  the  engine  is,  however,  the  signal  not  only  for  travelling,  and  rush  about  Europe  supplying  the  defi- 
tbe  train  to  start,  but  also  for  the  grumbling  English  ciency  of  their  past  ye'ars,  and  exhibiting  all  those 
tonrist,  as  well  as  for  that  one  who  is  always  in  search  peculiarities  of  manners,  behaviour,  and  dress,  which 
of  information.  The  former  begins  to  expose  all  his  amuse  so  much  a  continental  eye.  But  let  other  nations  ■ 
grievances,  the  latter  begins  his  inquiries.  As  a  role,  send  abroad  as  many  thousand  travellers  as  England 
they  are  deadly  enemies  of  each  other,  for  both  want  to  does,  and  see  then  whether  they  will  not  be  just  as 
speak  at  the  same  time,  and  while  the  one  desires  merely  ridiculous.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Prench,  German, 
to  ascertain  how  matters  stand,  the  other  wants  to  show  Russian,  or  any  other  travellers,  to  the  English  ?  And 
that  they  don’t  stand  as  they  ought  to.  He  has  dis*  then,  is  the  German  student,  with  his  burlesque  cor- 
covered  small-pox  or  cholera  in  the  town  they  left,  and  poration  cap,  his  noisy  songs  and  his  endless  beer-drink-  ' 
will  write  to  the  Times ;  he  had  his  portmanteau  stolen  ing,  any  better  or  more  civilised-looking  than  an  ‘ 
at  the  last  station  but  one,  and  has  telegraphed  to  her  English  youth,  whom  a  well-to-do  tradesman  sends 
^jesty’s  Consul ;  if  the  hotel-keeper  in  the  next  town  out  for  a  few  months  to  see  “  how  people  are  managing 
18  to  charge  him  again  for  bougies  which  he  does  not  things  abroad  ?  ”  Is  the  Russian  nobleman,  spending 
bam,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  in  the  first  place  to  write  thousands  in  champagne  and  suppers  with  Parisian 
both  to  Mr  Murray  and  to  Mr  Baedeker,  and,  in  the  Anonymas,  and  seeing  never  anything  but  what  he  can 
®®Jiond,  to  sue  the  man  “for  extorting  money  under  reach  in  a  hired  carriage,  anymore  attractive  than  his 
false  pretences,”  even  though  this  task  should  compel  English  brother,  for  whom  a  season  in  Italy  means 
him  to  stop  in  the  town  for  a  whole  month.  While  his  drinking  Marsala  and  reading  the  Times  in  Rome, 
inquisitive  fellow-traveller  cares  neither  about  the  cholera,  instead  of  drinking  sherry  and  reading  the  Times  in 
the  stolen  portmanteau,  nor  the  bougies^  but  wants  Pall  Mall  ?  Is  the  French  honeymoon  couple,  which  can 
know  lots  of  things  that  neither  Murray  nor  Baedeker  never  ascend  anything  beyond  the  Righi,  and  will  find 
®  .^^®-^*8tinctly,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  Cathedral  every  place  dull  unless  they  meet  some  boulevardier  with 
f  ^i^}burgis  more  spacious  than  that  of  York,  and  by  fresh  Paris  gossip,  any  less  amusing  than  the  Britisli  i 
ow  niuch ;  whether  the  fishes  of  the  Rhone  pass  couple  which  must  needs  try  to  break  their  necks 
Switzerland  to  France  through  that  part  of  by  attempting  to  climb  the  Eiger  or  even  the  Matter- 
e  nver  which  flows  underground,  or  whether  they  horn,  for  the  only  apparent  purpose  of  being  able 
of  Geneva  lake  without  any  experience  to  write  to  some  country  cousins  several  long 

port  traffic  ;  and  whether  the  Geneva  letters  descriptive  of  the  attempt  ?  Every  one  is 

a  as  reliable  and  as  respectable  strange  looking  when  not  at  home,  and  the  English 

imi  ss  the  London  street-commissioner.  The  appear  more  so,  chiefly  because  there  are  incomparably 
fish***  bolds  that  all  these  inquiries  about  cathedrals,  more  of  them  wandering  about,  and  only  partly  because 
that**  commissioners  are  mere  silly  trash ;  and  of  their  still  preserving  something  of  the  peculiar 
■tear  ***^^^bpox,  hotel  extortions,  and  portmanteau  outward  appearance  and  habits  which  harmonise  so 
*ooch  more  important  points  to  which  public  well  with  Scotch  moors  and  lochs,  which  help  them 
pror  *bould  be  called,  and  on  which  a  serious  so  much  in  distant  lands,  but  which  look  a  little 
prei«*  ®b^ld  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  |  caricature-like  in  Europe.  The  proverb,  that  from 
^Rd  her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad.  This  |  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  single 
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fitcp,  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  fairly  applicable  as  to 
travelling.  Along  with  hundreds  of  comical  holiday¬ 
makers  a'nd,  perhaps,  in  the  same  carriage  with  them,  a 
fufnre  Livingstone,  or  Franklin,  or  Speke  is  making 
his  first  trip ;  and  continental  people  can  certainly 
have  nothing  unpleasant  to  say  to  a  nation  which 
aYnnscs  them  when  travelling  in  Europe,  which  renders 
them  invaluable  services  when  going  to  more  distant 
countries,  and  which  freely  spreads  money  wherever 
thero  is  anything  to  be  seen.  And  how  large  this 
amount  of  money  is  will  probably  never  be  ascertained, 
notvvitlistanding  all  the  interest  that  bit  of  statistics 
would  have  in  many  respects.  What  “  the  upper  ten  ” 
spend  yearly  in  travelling  can  be  more  or  less  easily  esti¬ 
mated,  but  it  is  the  endless  small  tributes  paid  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  that  are  the  most  important.  People  living  upon 
3007.  a-year  manage  to  scrape,  at  least  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  a  dozen  five-pound  notes  to  be  thrown  away  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  buried  in  the  snows  of  Switzerland, 
or  drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Years  ago  I  made,  at 
Grindelwald,  the  acquaintance  of  a  clergyman’s  family, 
consisting  of  four  persons,  with  an  income  of  not  full 
oOOl.,  and  who  came  every  year  to  Switzerland  for  a 
couple  of  months.  The  two  young  ladies  were  con¬ 
stantly  climbing  all  over  the  Oberland,  collecting 
specimens  of  Alpine  flora,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  heard  an  allusion  to  economical  considerations 
in  that  family  was  a  regret  expressed  by  the  eldest  Miss 
at  not  having  been  able  to  trace  how  high  was  the  Linaria 
Alpina  to  be  found  :  **  It  grows  so  fearfully  high,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  guides.”  How  they  managed  to 
bring  the  two  ends  together  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend,  but  I  greatly  suspect  that  underneath  this 
two  months’  yearly  excursion  was  the  old  story  of  ten 
months  of  the  invariable  leg  of  mutton  from  Sunday  till 
AVednesday,  and  bits  of  steak  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
However,  a  short  while  since  I  met  the  same  young  lady 
in  London,  this  time  in  company  with  a  husband. 
‘‘  Well,  have  you  been  to  Grindelwald  again  ?  ”  asked  I, 
after  the  usual  compliments.  “  Of  course.”  “  And 
have  you  traced  your  Linaria  Alpina  ?  ”  “  Certainly. 

Last  year,  during  my  wedding  tour.”  I  looked  at  the 
husband  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  in 
himself  something  of  the  persistent  stuff  of  his  Linaria 
Alpina  wife,  they  could  easily  produce  a  little  Livingstone 
or  a  little  Franklin.  Azamat  Batuk. 

The  Changes  in  the  Cabinet. — There  is  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  if  nothing  to  rejoice  at,  in  Mr  Childers’s  return 
to  ofljce  ;  he  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  than  he  was  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  has  a  thorough  business  eye  and  much 
critical  power,  but  neither  the  grace  nor  the  administrative 
ability  to  work  out  the  projects  in  which  he  is  fertile.  In 
his  new  position  he  can  give  advice  upon  various  matters 
of  government  which  more  suitable  men  can  follow  if  they 
agree  with  him ;  and,  to  sa}^  the  least,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  much  more  valuable  unattached  member  of  the 
Cabinet  than  any  Whig  lord  would  have  been  at  all 
likely  to  prove  himself.  The  other  change  in  the 
Ministry  that  has  been  virtually,  if  not  actually,  made  is 
more  satisfactory.  Every  one  must  sympathise  with  Lord 
Ilatherley  on  the  necessity  for  his  proposed  retirement ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  he  will 
have  a  very  efficient  substitute.  No  better  man  for  the 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor  could  be  found  in  England,  and 
his  elevation  to  it,  if  it  takes  place,  will  be  a  matter  for 
hearty  congratulation.  But  is  it  quite  certain,  by  the  way, 
that  it  will  be  offered  to  him  ?  Mr  Ayrton,  when  he  was 
half  badgered,  on  Thursday  evening,  into  resigning  his  post 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  advanced  what  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  a  formal  claim  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  He  announced — what  some  people  had  forgotten — 
that  he  was  “  a  member  of  a  profession  which  prided  itself 
on  studying  and  practising  a  science  far  higher  and  deserv¬ 
ing  far  more  consideration  than  the  science  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  that  great  science  of  the  law  which  had 
so  often  regulated  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  taught 
people  to  judge  righteously  and  act  justly.”  We  confess  that 
it  would  be  hardly  more  preposterous  to  make  Mr  Ayrton 


Lord  Chancellor  than  to  retain  Him  as  chief  overseer  of 
picture  galleries  and  botanical  gardens  •,  fcut,  on  the  whole 
we  should  prefer  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  as  the  new  regulate  * 
of  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  instructor  of 
the  people  in  righteous  judgment  and  just  action. 

Db  Hookeb  and  Me  Ayeton. — A  great  many  rude  dis¬ 
creditable,  and  unnecessary  things  were  said  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  long  smouldering 
feud  between  Dr  Hooker  or  Dr  Hooker’s  friends  and  Mr 
Ayrton  has  been  publicly  ventilated  in  Parliament.  It  ia 
clear,  from  Mr  Ayrton’s  remarks,  that  the  disagreement 
between  him  and  his  “  subordinate,”  as  he  likes  to  call  him 
is  too  great  to  be  settled  by  the  one-sided  apology  about 
which  Mr  Gladstone  is  so  hopeful ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
has  more  rather  than  less  chance  of  being  successful  now 
that  Mr  Ayrton  has  stated  his  case  in  plain  terms,  and  been 
criticised  in  yet  plainer  terms  by  several  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  If  anything  can  weaken  his  wonderful  self¬ 
admiration,  and  render  it  possible  to  him  to  see  that  evcA 
a  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  ought  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman,  and  that  it  would  become  him  to  assume  the 
virtue  of  courtesy  even  if  he  has  it  not,  the  chorus  of 
reproof  that  greeted  him  on  Thursday  will  have  that  effect ; 
and  now  that  Dr  Hooker  has  ample  proof  that  he  is 
in  the  main  backed  up  by  all  parties  in  Parliament,  as  well 
as  by  ”  the  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matter,”  he  can  with  better  grace 
submit  to  hold  a  place  of  nominal  subservience  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  whose  arrogance  is  universally  condemned.  He  is  not 
likely  henceforth  to  be  much  troubled  by  that  arrogance^ 
and  he  will  know  better  how  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to 
it  in  future.  That  he  is  himself  partly  to  blame  for  his 
misfortunes  is  clear,  and  was  shown  more  clearly  by  the 
debate  of  Thursday.  Being  in  every  way  admirably  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  position  as  Superintendent  at  Kew,  and  holding 
that  position  by  the  strongest  of  all  vested  rights,  he  seems 
to  have  been  needlessly  sensitive  to  Mr  Ayrton’s  'interfer¬ 
ences,  and  yet  more  to  the  impertinences  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  He  took  offence  at  the  rudeness  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  showed  that  offence  in  ways  that 
encouraged  his  tormentor  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  rude¬ 
ness.  In  the  heat  of  controversy  he  gave  utterance  to  one 
expression  for  which  apology  was  certainly  due,  and  for 
which  due  apology  has  probably  by  this  time  been 
made.  He  is  not  likely  again  to  place  himself  in 
such  a  false  position,  and  if  he  is  again  tempted  to  be- 
angry  he  can  console  himself  with  the  refl^ion  that 
Mr  Ayrton  is  only  his  master  in  form,  and  by  accident, 
and  that  the  English  Parliament  and  the  English  people 
are  altogether  on  his  side.  Mr  Ayrton,  indeed,  was 
more  signally  defeated  on  Thursday  than  he  could  hjwe 
been  by  an  actual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  convicted  of  all  the  offences  that  were  ebarg 
against  him  He  has  been  stung  by  the  caustic  humour 
of  Mr  Bernal  Osborne,  and  has  been  trampled  upon  y 
the  bucolic  heel  of  Mr  Bromley -Davenport.  We^ 
hope  that  his  punishment  will  cure  him  of  the  vice  .s 
is  inherent  and  thoroughly  hardened  in  him; 
give  him  something  to  think  over  during  these  bo  i  sy 
months.  He  is  not  likely  again  to  sin  so  ^ 

has  done  in  Dr  Hooker’s  case  against  good 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  again  calls 
himself  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  as  he  has  thereby  p 
Voked. 

Bishop  Ellicott  on  Faem  Laboubees.  »■ 

when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  T  urs  ay, 
very  properly  declined  to  be  held  responsible  for  t  ® 
rate  reporting  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester’s  ^ 

speech  last  week,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  right  jj- 

prelate  may  not  have  exactly  said  that,  being 
unfortunately  a  man  of  peace,  he  could  do 
suggest  to  his  farmer  friends,  less  controlled  than  i 
by  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  to  throw  into  a  duck-^n 
one  who  recommended  the  farm-labourers  to  agi  a 
better  wages.  But  the  general  tenour  of  ms  s^ 
clear  enough,  and  sufficiently  reprehensible.  H®  ^*farm* 
simply  monstrous  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
labourer  should  receive  half-a-crown  a  day  and  so 
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more  at  the  end  of  the  week.”  He  approves  of  the  lowest 
wages  that  can  possibly  be  given,  and  of  their  being  eked  out 
bv  Ihe  truck  system.  The  labourers  spend  their  money  in 
drink  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be 
naid  as  far  as  possible  in  kind.  By  the  truck  system, 
the  Bishop,  “  in  addition  to  wages  are  given 
Ibe  value  of  a  cottage,  or  those  other  friendly  gifts 
which  go  far  to  induce  the  family  to  keep  the  home 
tocether.”  We  fear  Dr  Ellicott  is  not  well-informed  if  he 
supposes  that  the  truck  system  is  an  expansion  of  the  so- 
called  charitable  arrangements  of  parish  churches,  soup  and 
coal  funds  and  the  like,  in  which  honest  people  are  turned 
into  paupers  by  help  of  friendly  gifts.”  But,  even  at 
the  best,  his  view  of  the  case  is  very  remarkable, — we 
cannot  say  very  strange;  for  there  is  abundant  other 
evidence  of  the  attitude  that  most  of  the  clergy — among 
whom  men  like  Canon  Girdlestone  are  honourable  excep¬ 
tions— take  on  the  labour  question.  They  are  in  league 
with  the  landlords  to  keep  down  the  labourers,  and  their 
effort  is  to  induce  the  farmers  to  join  their  party  instead  of 
showing  any  sympathy  with  the  working  classes.  Let  the 
labourers  be  miserable  and  degraded,  and  let  a  part  of  what 
is  due  to  them  in  wages  be  given  to  them  in  charity,  if 
this  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  fit  state  for  doing  their 
slaves’  work  ;  but,  before  and  above  all  things,  let  the  land 
lords  get  their  rents.  We  leave  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
bis  clergy  to  say  whether  this  is  Christian  ;  but  we  can 
tell  them,  in  their  own  interests,  that  it  is  very  foolish. 
They  are  alienating  from  themselves  every  shred  of  favour 
with  the  classes  who  before  long  will  have  in  their  own 
hands  the  making  and  unmaking  of  bishops. 

A  Serious  Question. — The  human  mind,  though  seldom 
at  a  los.s  for  subjects  of  speculation,  seems  at  times  to 
delight  in  very  strange  themes  for  investigation.  We  have 
all  heard  of  Mr  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  enterprising 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and,  as  worldly  wisdom 
and  worldly  success  are  about  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  his  career,  we  should  hardly  consider  him  a  convenient 
handle  on  which  to  hang  the  discussion  of  a  theological 
problem.  It  seems,  however,  that  several  religious  denomi- 
nations  in  New  York  are  convulsed  by  the  following  im¬ 
portant  question  ; — Did  Mr  James  Gordon  Bennett  stop  at 
any  half-way  house  on  the  way  to  Heaven  ?  The  idea  was 
started  by  the  considerate  request  of  Dr  Braun,  the  priest 
of  a  Homan  Catholic  church  near  Mr  Bennett’s  residence, 
for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  on  the  ground  that,  as 
he  said,  Mr  Bennett  was  a  true  and  zealous  believer  in  the 
Holy  Church,  but  that  his  soul,  like  that  of  every  one  else, 
must  endure  some  suffering  as  expiation,  since  no  mortal, 
however  pure,  noble,  and  truly  faithful  to  the  Church,  has 
at  all  times  escaped  sin.  He  therefore  called  upon  all  good 
and  true  Christians  to  offer  up  prayer  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  in  order  that  his  release  might  be  speedily 
effected,  and  his  soul  enter  those  realms  of  perfect  repose 
and  happiness  only  accorded  to  “  the  just  made  perfect.” 
The  Evangelicals,  of  course,  were  not  slow  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  departed  editor,  and  to  bring  forward  chapter 
and  verse  to  prove  that  he  might  have  been  immediately 
lanslated  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  These  arguments  did  not 
sound  so  well  as  the  priest’s,  since  the  most  they  appeared 
0  compass  was  a  comparison  between  their  client’s  case 
that  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  .  Considering  the 
eminently  practical  character  of  the  late  Mr  Bennett,  there 
Bornething  delightfully  incongruous  about  these  transcen- 
ental  anxieties  on  his  account. 


a  plentiful  supply  of  money, 
has  not  been  great,  the  rate  fcM*  the- 
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of  large  sums  into  the  Bank 

^G5,000Z.  having  been  taken  in  on  balance 
muwin  j  ^  ^ook  ended  7th  instant,  business  has  been 
closeH  owing  to  the  fact  of  Monday  being  a 

thi*  absence  of  dealers  from  town  at 

up  year.  The  Railway  dividends,  not  being 

tbat°  Am  would  apppear  to  warrant  the  conclusion 

work’^  ^^'^gh  the  traffic  returns  show  a  great  increase,  the 
*fon  h°^  consequent  on  the  dearness  of  coal  and 

on  risen  in  proportion.  The  return  of  deposits 

Pp  ications  for  the  French  Loan,  coupled  with  large 


arrivals,  has  caused 
although  the  demand 

best  bills  is  only  J  below  the  official  minimum^  whicK 
remains  at  3^  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  been  affected  bj  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  and  a  fractional  decline 
is  shown. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  generally  firm.  Turkish  were 
infiuenced  by  forged  telegrams  from  Constantinople 
ordering  large  sales,  and  a  fall  occurred,  from  which  there 
has  only  been  a  partial  recovery. 

English  Railway  Shares  have  gradually  drooped  on  heavy 
sales,  and  on  the  disappointment  caused  by  unsatirfactory 
dividends. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  7th  of  August,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  27,581,976?.,  being  an  increase  of 
1,233,850?.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  23,185,422?.,  being  an  increase  of  359,354?.  when  com* 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company 
it  was  reported  that  the  fire  premiums  for  the  year  1871 
amounted  to  697,261?.,  as  against  511,836?.  in  1870;  that 
the  losses  for  the  same  period  were  384,060?.  In  tho  life 
department  the  new  sums  assured  represented  522,G58L  y 
and  the  corresponding  premiums  18,247?.  A  dividend  of 
3s.  and  bonus  of  5s.  per  share  were  declared,  and  the  total 
funds  of  the  Company  at  31st  December,  1871,  were 
reported  to  be  2,290,923?. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night  t 

Consols,  92 1  to  92|. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  93}  to  94}  jr 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  89 J  to  90^  ;  ditto,  18G8, 
88  J  to  88J;  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Khedive,  81^  to  81^  ;  French 
Six  per  Cents.,  98k  99 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  to  2^ ;  Italian 

Five  per  Cents.,  66^  to  67k ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29^  to 
29| ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29  to  29^  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  IbG.'i, 
5l|  to  62;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  67^  to  68;  ditto,  1869, 
621  f  ditto,  1871,  72^  to  73  ;  and  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents., 
724  to  73 ;  and  French  Scrip,  2j  to  8. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  70k  to  701 ;  Caledonian, 
1124  to  1124;  Great  Eastern,  47  to  474 ;  Great  Western,  IIO4 
to  1114:  Great  Northern  I6O4  to  161  k;  London  and  North 
Western,  1454  *  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  22f  to 

224 ;  Metropolitan,  594  59^  ;  Midland,  1444  to  144^ ;  North 

British,  744  to  764;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1634  *0  ; 

Sheffield,  74  to  744 ;  South-Eastern  994  to  100 ;  ditto  *'‘A,’' 
78 1  to  784. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo- America  Telegraph,  114|  to 
1154;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  II4  to  11.^,;  British 
Australian,  74  to  71;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  20|  to  214; 
Hudson's  Bay,  llktollf;  India  Rubbers,  86  to  37;  Telegraph 
Construction,  81  to  314:  Eastern  Telegraphs.  94  to  94  ;  Bweboff-- 
slieim's  Certificates  for  Erie  Shares,  374  to  874  :  the  Shares  oi  the 
Last  Chance  Silver  Mining  Company  of  Utah,  4  to  8  prem. ;  the 
Shares  of  the  Silver  Flame  Mining  Company,  14  to  2  per  share. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

Tho  statistical  returns  for  July,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
monthly  information,  contain  accounts  of  the  value  of  our' 
trade  for  the  quarter  and  half-year  ended  with  June, 
detailing  the  several  countries  and  the  amounts  with 
and  to  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  The  total 
extent  of  our  imports  for  the  half-year  has  beea  to- 
the  value  of  175,514,949?.,  that  of  last  year  having  been 
156,485,664?.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  tho 
larger  portion  of  tho  addition  has  been  from  our  eolo- 
nial  possessions,  in  which  thirty-two  millions  havo  in¬ 
creased  to  forty-two,  whilst  from  foreign  countries  one- 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  have  risen  to  €«e 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  these  the  largest  iucreaso 
has  been  in  France,  whence  the  imports  are  worths 
twenty  instead  of  twelve  millions,  thus  showing  tho 
rapid  strides  with  which  her  commerce  is  recovering  from 
the  stagnation  of  last  year.  The  greatest  decrease  is  in  the 
United  States,  where  thirty-five  millions  have  fallen  to  letw- 
than  thirty-two,  a  difference,  however,  which  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  diminished  supplies  of  cotton,  which 
represent  twice  the  whole  diminution.  The  exports  show 
onp  hundred  and  twenty  millions  instead  of  the  one  hundred 
and  four  of  last  year,  and,  like  the  imports,  indicate  th^ 
prosperity  of  oar  own  colonies,  which  have  taken  from 
twenty-seven  millions  instead  of  twenty-two,  whilst  foreigx^ 
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countries  have  only  advanced  eighty-one 

three.  Of  the  total  increase  of  sixteen  millions,  three  are 
to  Germany,  two  to  Holland,  five  to  the  United  States,  one 
to  India  two  to  Australia,  and  one  to  British  North  America. 
The  exact  figures  from  the  principal  countries  are  as  follows  ; 


Imports.  Exports. 
To  30th  June,  1872. 


Imports.  Exports. 

To  30th  June,  1871. 


Ru»m  -  -  £8,29f027  £2,279,708  £6,718,648  £2,636,173 

-  3,608,807  1,185,074  2,891,863  779,432 

Denmark  -  1,624,191  792,393  1,126,862  710,232 

Germany  -  -  8,636,409  16,232.485  9,161,638  12,394,977 

Holland  -  -  6,215,070  7,940,947  6,406,081  6,147,631 

Belirium  -  -  6,876,979  3,096,420  7,610,054  3,346,763 

France  -  -  19,911,028  8,523,760  12,340,789  8,846,957 

Portugal  &  Azores 

and  Madeira  2,258,961  1,189,317  2,298,849  918,228 

Spain  &  Canaries  4,622,938  1,768,961  4,270,990 

Italy  -  -  2,100,686  3,106,883  2,606,478  3,049,402 

Turkey  -  -  2,905,135  3,679,847  2,933,266  3,208,829 

Egypt  -  -  8,760,082  3,034,832  7,626,123  2,954,483 

China  -  -  6,163,885  3,497,942  6,481,975  3,768,439 

United  States  -  32,101,995  21,902,924  36,692,369  17,226,668 

Spanish  West 

Indies  -  1,562,346  1,063,913  1,627,636  1,291,664 

New  Grenada  -  494,660  1,466,866  662,038  1,128,044 

Peru  -  -  2,419,808  1.294,335  2,440,167  *1,014,267 

Chili  -  -  2,764,619  1,229.050  1,814,638  923,663 

Brazil  -  -  6,816,872  3,486,814  3,637,621  3,009,132 

Argentine  Confede¬ 
ration  -  1,056,702  1,688,810  1,073,460  986,661 

Other  Foreign 

Countries  -  6,020,654  6,398,660  6,295,530  6,143,070 


132,794,644 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope  -  -  1,823,677 

India  -  -  23,080,681 

Hong  Kong  -  309,814 

Australia  -  11,622,690 

British  North 
America  -  898,116 

Brit.  West  Indies  2,448,445 
Other  British 
Possessions  -  2,637,183 


92,837,936  124,104,965 

1,814,767  1,476,273 

10,396,617  16,119,845 
1,368,016  173,432 

6,000,696  9,411,475 

4,015,545  1,636,698 

1,131,495  2,467,603 

2,530,638  2,106,373 


81,087,827 

870,476 

9,406,549 

1,610,688 

4,438,294 

3,060,792 

980,663 

2,355,483 


£175,614,949  120,096,600  166,486,664  103,700,772 


From  the  accounts  of  the  month’s  imports  it  would  seem 
that  a  long  course  of  constant  increase  has  at  length  given 
place  to  a  diminished  amount,  the  total  being  29,972,027Z. 
as  against  31,257,465/.,  or  less  by  1,285,438/.,  about  the 
sum  by  which  the  one  article  of  cotton  has  fallen  off. 
Tea  has  increased  by  more  than  a  million,  owing,  we  may 
presume,  to  the  earlier  arrivals  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  quantities  of  this  article  afford  a  singular  instance  of 
the  changes  which  arise  from  an  alteration  of  route  or  mode 
of  transit.  In  July,  1870,  we  only  received  710,693  lbs.  ; 
in  1871,  4,009,602  lbs. ;  and  this  year  the  large  amount 
of  22,911,886  lbs.  Again,  tobacco  shows  a  great 
difference,  12,000,000  lbs.  having  sunk  to  6,000,000  lbs.  ; 
but  then  last  year  was  one  of  enormous  importation. 
In  coffee  likewise  the  transactions  of  last  year  were 
unusually  extensive,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  in  this 
month  but  12,000,000  lbs.  instead  of  30,000,000  lbs. 
The  arrivals  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been  smaller,  but 
those  of  barley  and  Indian  corn  larger.  In  sugar  there  is  a 
serious  diminution,  greater  in  the  one  month  than  the 
seven,  and  the  consumption  is  lessened  in  consequence.  But 
for  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  country,  which  will 
lead  to  less  sugar  being  required  for  preserving,  it  is  probable 
that  advanced  prices  would  result.  As  usual,  we  show  the 
particulars  of  dutiable  articles  imported,  re-exported,  duty 
paid,  and  remaining  in  bond,  in  contrast  with  those  of  last 
year,  this  time  quoting  the  month  of  July  only  : 


July,  1872. 


Cocoa  •  lbs. 

Coffee  •  „ 

Currants  & 
Baisins  -  cwts. 
Spirits,  vis. : 
Bum  •  gals. 

Brandy  •  „ 
Sugar  -cwts. 

Tea  -  -  lbs. 

Tobacco  -  „ 

Wine  -  gsis. 


Imported. 

Re-exported. 

Duty  paid. 

Remainioirin 

Bond. 

964,766 

886,693 

697,760 

9,460,678 

12,623,969 

18,122,112 

2,640,713 

62,162,435 

1,376 

11,410 

60,168 

91,026 

611,978 

81,103 

261,740 

7,077,719 

222,363 

32,945 

336,390 

12,145,495 

1,700,232 

13,743 

1,167,141 

2,534,674 

22,911,886 

8,037,186 

10,900,174 

88,836,520 

6,954,509 

1,623,682 

8,600,234 

66,643,682 

2,009,407 

160,296 

1,412,986 

14,808,765 

Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  & 
Raisins  -  cwts. 
Spirits,  viz. : 

Rum  -  gals. 
Brandy  „ 
Sugar  -  cwts. 
Tea  -  -  lbs. 

Tobacco  -  „ 

Wine  -  gals. 


5^509  28,327 


856.958  147,111 

438,098  36,428 

1,368,469  24,840 

4,009,602  4,254,700 

12,103,621  1,018,782 

1,640,726  157,485 


497,668 

2,481,604 


8,678,850 

87,079,086 


43,135  88^477 


238,896 

298,808 

1,387,485 

9,467,764 

3,502,614 

1,402,909 


7,256,034 

12,651,537 

3.619,287 

73,636,886 

55,300,689 

14,428,407 


£•1  c  c  •  .  - , 

articles  of  chief  importance  are  likewise  extracted : 


Animals,  viz : 

July,  1872. 

1871. 

Ox.  &  Cows  No. 

24,826 

30,121 

Sheep  „ 

Bacon  and 

91,991 

107,383 

Hams  -  cwts. 

136,839 

71,707 

Butter  „ 

105,114 

134,909 

Cheese  -  ,, 

Corn,  viz. : 

165,781 

144,769 

Wheat  „ 

3,997,257 

4,633,120 

Flour  „ 

315,739 

843,080 

Barley  „ 

748,494 

523,042 

Oats  .  „ 

1,376,422 

1,686,083 

Other  sorts,. 

3,641,673 

2,540,246 

Eggs,  gt.  hund. 
Meat,  salted  or 

455,312 

328,279 

preserved,  cwts. 

27,101 

45,506 

Bice  -  „ 

419,091 

830,232 

Pepper  -  lbs. 

2,896,698 

2,922.048 

Copper  -  tons 

13,383 

11,833 

Cotton,  raw,  cwts. 

613,111 

1,024,828 

Hides,  raw  ,, 

129,195 

177,214 

Iron  &  Steel,  tons 

18,872 

14,190 

Quicksilver  lbs. 

169,232 

160,515 

Silk,  raw  „ 

491,462 

463,436 

Tallow  -  cwts. 

82,631 

123,937 

Wood  -  loads 

744,933 

616,388 

Wool,  shps.  lbs.  22,008,212  38,565,291 
Woollen  Rags  „  6,540,800  6,270,180 

.  „  Yarn  „  908,784  884,286 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

6,295 
.  15  392 

65,132 

29,795 

21,012 

635,863 

27,341 

226,452 

210,661 

1,101,327 

127,033 

18,405 

411,141 

25,350 

•  1,560 

411,717 

4,682 

48,019 

1,283 

28,026 . 

41,306 

128,545 

16,547,079 

1,270,640 

24,498 


The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
altogether  give  a  greatly  increased  value,  viz.,  23,005,330/. 
for  the  month  of  this  year,  against  19,817,991/.  in  1871 — 
a  difference  of  3,187,339/.  The  several  articles  in  which 
it  arises  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  below.-  If  we  turn 
to  the  quantities  of  the  principal  of  these,  it  appears 
not  that  the  exportations  have  greatly  increased,  but 
that  the  values  are  enhanced.  Cotton  manufactures  are 
priced  at  nearly  a  million  more,  but  in  the  number  of 
yards  of  piece  goods  the  addition  is  but  small.  Goals  are 
almost  stationary  in  weight,  although  the  value  given  is  so 
greatly  different  as  850,000/.  instead  of  536,000/.  So 
also  with  iron  and  steel  and  hardware,  which  together  gire 
nearly  a  million  in  value,  whilst  the  increase  in  weight  is 
hardly  appreciable.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  yam  all 
show  a  falling  off,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  whilst  the 
manufactures  in  each  case  show  an  increase  in  both. 


For  the  seven  months  the  imports  compare  with  last 
year  as  203,461,992/.  to  188,536,699/. ;  and  the  exports 
as  142,609,134/.  to  121,455,961/. 


Britiah  Exports. 

July,  1872. 

1871. 

Alkali 

£206,984 

£142,504 

Apparel 

Arms  and  Ammu¬ 

262,760 

233,718 

nition 

1 10,401 

86,573 

Beer  and  Ale 

125,000 

110,220 

Coal  and  Coke  - 

850,376 

535,883 

Copper 

299,091 

324,821 

Cotton  Yarn 
„  Manufac¬ 

1,401,764 

1,631,784 

tures 

6,971,021 

6,047,183 

Haberdashery 

614,265 

617.638 

Hardware  - 

448,836 

343,933 

Iron  and  Steel  - 
Linen  and  Jute 

3,325,981 

2,505,636 

Yarn 

183,872 

216,808 

„  Manufactures 

807,265 

721,307 

Machinery  - 
Silk  Manufac¬ 

731,946 

556,395 

tures 

214,376 

196,416 

Woollen  Yarn 
,,  Manufac¬ 

451,863 

647,615 

tures 

3,127,070 

2,831,388 

Other  Articles  • 

3,873,459 

3,268,269 

£23,006,330 

19,817,991 

Incretse.  Dwretw. 
£63,480 
29,042 


23,828 

14,780 

314,493 


25,780 

130,020 


923,838 

96,727 

104,903 

820,345 


82,986 

85,958 

176,551 


17,960 


195,752 


295,682 

606,190 


8,187,3£9 
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LITERARY, 


CHAUCEB. 

Trial- For eicordi  to  My  “  Parallel-Text  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor 
Poems  ”  for  the  Chaucer  Society.  Witli  a  Try  to  Set  Chaucer’s 
Works  in  their  Ki^tht  Order  of  Time.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall. 
Published  for  the  Chaucer  Society  by  N.  TrUbtierand  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Astroledte  ;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  K  hted  from  the  Earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
ly  N.  Titibner  and  Co. 

On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  Especial  Iteference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Part  llf.  Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  XlVth  and 
XVIth  Centuries.  Published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
«nd  the  Chaucer  Society  by  N.  TrUbner  and  Co. 

The  Poetical  iroris  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Richard 
Morris.  With  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  In  Six  Volumes.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Robert  Hell.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Griffin. 

The  issues  and  reissues  of  such  useful  cheap  editions  of 
Chaucer  as  the  last  two  named  in  our  list  show  satis¬ 
factorily  that,  in  spite  of  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  his  verse  and  yet  more  of 
appreciating  his  versification,  “  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of 
English  undefiled,”  has  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
readers  nowadays.  And  no  less  satisfactory  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  zeal  of  scholars  to  master  and  explain  every 
feature  in  his  work  and  literary  history,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  publication  of  such  volumes  as  the  first  three  that 
we  have  cited.  Mr  Furnivall  and  his  band  of  fellow-editors 
deserve  hearty  praise  for  the  good  work  they  have  been 
doing  for  some  years  past  in  producing  the  sixty  or  more 
volumes  that  have  already  been  issued  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society.  Their  younger  venture  in  starting  the 
Chaucer  Society  is  a  useful  expansion  of  the  older 
undertaking,  and  the  work  that  has  already  been  done 
by  this  society  furnishes  abundant  justification  for  its 
formation. 

Following  chiefly  the  bold  but  plausible  suggestions  of 
Professor  Bernhard  Ten  Brink  in  his  ‘  Studies  on  Chaucer,* 
which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  being  translated  for 
the  Chaucer  Society  by  Miss  Ottilie  Blind,  Mr  Fur¬ 
nivall,  in  the  *  Trial-Forewords,’  proposes  to  revolutionise 
the  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
poems  assigned  to  Chaucer,  and  the  order  in  which  some  of 
the  others  were  w  ritten 


_  He  is  inclined,  moreover,  to  fix 

the  date  of  the  poet’s  birth  at  about  the  year  1340,  instead 
of  1328.  This  makes  Gower’s  allusion  to  the  “  dayes  old  ” 
of  his  friend  rather  inappropriate,  but,  besides  tallying 
better  with  Chaucer’s  own  deposition  in  1 386  that  he  was 
of  the  age  of  “forty  and  upwards,”  it  more  agrees  with  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  known  facts  in  his  life  and 
references  to  himself  in  his  poems.  He  was  apparently  a 
page  to  Princess  Elizabeth  in  1357,  and  he  went  to  fight 
nnder  Edward  III.  in  France  in  1359 ;  and  it  is  more 
kely  that  he  should  have  done  these  thing?  when 
e  was  seventeen  and  nineteen  than  when  he  was 
wenty-nine  and  thirty-one — and  so  throughout.  Leaving 
It  doubtful  whether  the  “A  B  C”  was  not  Chaucer’s 
rst  production,  Mr  Furnivall  assigns  “The  Compleynte 
0  Pite”  to  1367  or  1368,  and  finds  in  it  a  key  to  the 
^1  or  8  early  life.  As  this  poem  has  been  generally 
considered  a  riddle,  we  may  quote  Mr  Furnivall’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it : 

PoeU*  once  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  loved-one  of  the 
whose  person  he  writes).  But  in  his  mis- 
poet  tft  dwells  also  Pity’s  rival.  Cruelty ;  and  when  the 
bMor®  K  waiting  many  years  seeks  to  declare  his  love ;  even 
ttistre*  ’  K*”  finds  that  Pity  for  him  is  dead  in  his 
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small,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  phi¬ 
lology.  On  this  ground  there  was  good  reason  for  Mr 
Skeat’s  issuing  the  very  scholarly  edition,  from  the  earliest 
manuscript  and  collated  with  all  the  others,  that  is  before 
us,  although  another  and  in  many  respects  a  very  merito¬ 
rious  edition  was  published  by  Mr  Brae  only  two  years  ago. 

Chaucer’s  prose  is  to  most  readers  hopelessly  rugged,  and 
the  apparent  ruggedness  of  his  verso  has  stood  much  in 
the  way  of  his  being  studied  by  other  than  professed  stu¬ 
dents.  The  man  who  can  help  to  clear  away  this  rugged¬ 
ness  deserves  hearty  praise,  and  hearty  praise  for  much 
more  than  that  is  due  to  Mr  Ellis’s  very  learned  treatise 
‘  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference 
to  Shakspere  and  Chaucer,’  of  which  three  out  of  four 
volumes  have  been  published.  On  this  great  work,  as  a 
whole,  we  shall  not  at  present  say  anything.  We  wish 
only  to  refer  to  the  great  assistance  it  gives  towards  an 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  Chaucer’s  verse  should 
be  read.  If  Mr  Ellis’s  easy  instructions  are  followed,  not 
only  does  the  rhythmical  beauties  of  the  poet’s  writings 
become  at  once  apparent,  but  their  true  rhythmical  utter¬ 
ance  at  once  clears  away  many  diflSculties  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  well  versed  in  philology,  and  when  he  has  got 
into  the  groove  he  has  much  less  need  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  to  refer  to  the  glossary.  Mr  Ellis’s  views  are 
fully  enforced  and  justified  for  the  benefit  of  students  in 
his  elaborate  treatise ;  but  the  pith  of  them  is  given,  for 
popular  use,  in  a  little  essay  of  a  dozen  pages,  which  he 
has  contributed  to  Dr  Morris’s  admirable  text  of  Chaucer 
in  the  new  arrangement  of  ‘The  Aldine  Edition  of  the 
British  Poets.’ 

Both  Dr  Morris’s  edition  and  the  late  Mr  Robert  Bell’s — 
which,  like  the  other,  has  lately  been  republished  in  a  very 
cheap  form — are  admirable  in  their  way.  Dr  Morris’s  is  the 
most  scholarly,  and  is  prefaced  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  life 
of  Chaucer,  which  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  written,  by 
Tyrwhitt’s  Essay  on  “The  Versification  of  Chaucer,”  with 
additions  by  Mr  Skeat,  and  by  other  additions  besides  the 
essay  by  Mr  Ellis  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  has  also 
the  better  glossary.  Mr  Bell’s  edition,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  copious  notes  and  readable  introductions  to  each 
poem,  explaining  its  character  and  illustrating  its  history. 
Dr  Morris’s  edition  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  student, 
Mr  Bell’s  commends  itself  especially  to  “  the  general 
reader.”  Such  editions  as  these  are  welcome  not  only  in 
showing  that  a  taste  for  good  literature  exists,  but  in  help¬ 
ing  to  extend  and  educate  that  taste.  They  are  the 
stepping-stones  to  the  appreciation  of  such  more  finished 
work  as  is  being  done,  as  well  as  by  other  excellent  organi¬ 
sations,  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  by  the 
Chaucer  Society. 


opposing  the  laws  of  September,  as  they  were  called,  by 
which  Louis  Philippe’s  Government  took  revenge  for  the 
attempted  assassination  by  Fieschi, — laws  designed  to  sup. 
press  “  all  discussion  which  should  affect  the  person  of  the 
king,  the  rights  of  the  reigning  house,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  not  only  in  newspapers,  but  also  in  the 
theatres  and  in  pictures**  Other  speeches  followed  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  All  through  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  Montalembert 
was  in  opposition,  in  some  particulars  showing  himself  a 
representative  of  the  old  nobility  and  never  appearing  as  a 
democrat,  but  always  claiming  for  the  people  that  new  form 
of  ideal  liberty  in  which  they  were  to  be  apparently  their 
own  masters,  if  only  they  would  submit  themselves  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  As  might  be  expected,  education 
was  the  chief  topic  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  and 
on  which  he  sought  to  alter  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
At  that  time  no  monk  was  allowed  to  give  secular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  France,  and  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion.  But  perhaps  it  led  to  more  bigoted  training  of 
children  than  would  have  been  given  had  the  clergy  been 
allowed  to  direct  it  openly ;  and  it  certainly  gave  Monta¬ 
lembert  and  his  friends  good  ground  for  denouncing  the 
intolerance  of  the  party  in  power.  The  champion  of 
religious  liberty,  which  here  meant  chiefiy  liberty  for  the 
extension  of  Catholicism  in  France,  he  was  also  notable  for 
his  championship  of  all  oppressed  nationalities.  From 
1838,  when  he  protested  against  the  partition  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg  from  Belgium,  down  to  1848,  when  he  made  hU 
most  eloquent  speech,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund, 
there  was  no  variation  in  the  tone  of  his  oratory  or  in  the 
motives  that  guided  it. 

A  breach  was  made  in  his  political  life  by  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  he  looked  upon  the  change  without  any  satis¬ 
faction.  But  he  did  not,  like  most  of  his  order,  retire 
from  politics.  Deprived  of  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  by  its  dissolution,  he  entered  the  National  Assembly, 
resolved  to  be  now  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  as  he  had  all  along  been  in  opposition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Partly,  however,  throug 
a  change  in  his  own  tactics,  and  partly  through  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  new  Government,  he  soon  found  him¬ 
self  ranging  on  most  points  with  the  party  in  power.  T  e 
change  began  with  his  famous  speech  in  favour  of  t  e 
Roman  expedition  in  1849,  which  caused  M.  Thiers,  i» 
old  opponent,  to  say,  “  He  is  the  most  eloquent  of  naen, 
and  his  speech  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard.  I  envy  him 
for  it,  but  I  hope  the  envy  is  no  sin,  for  I  love  the 
ful,  and  I  love  Montalembert.”  Soon  after  that  Mon  a 
lembert  made  his  last  important  political  move  in  acwp  lOg 
the  famous  educational  compromise  of  1850,  by  whic 
religious  seminaries  were  thrown  open  and  permission 
teach  was  given  to  the  religious  orders,  and  by  w  ic 
local  academies,  controlled  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  y 
officials,  were  substituted  for  the  one  central  universi  y. 
This  was  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  answered  those 
his  old  allies  who  reproached  him  for  entering 
nromise  with  M.  Thiers  and  those  whom  he  had  hi  c 


MRS  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  MONTALEMBERT. 

Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalemherty  Peer  of  France,  Deputy  for  the 
Department  of  Doubs.  A  Chapter  of  llecent  French  History. 
By  Mrs  Olipbant.  In  Two  Volumes.  Blackwood. 

(Second  Notice?) 

L* Avenir  ceased  to  be  published  in  1831,  but  it  was  not 
for  more  than  a  year  after  that  that  Montalembert  and  his 
two  friends  received  the  Pope’s  decision  against  its  resump¬ 
tion.  During  this  waiting  time  and  after  it  he  was  at  some 
loss  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  employ  himself,  as 
he  could  not  take  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  or  a 
part  in  public  life  until  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  in  1835.  Occupation  came  in  time  through  a  chance 
visit  paid  by  him,  on  the  Saint’s  day,  to  the  Church  of  St 
Elizabeth,  at  Marbourg.  Pained  at  the  neglect  shown  by 
the  Protestant  Germans  to  the  great  religious  heroine  of 
six  centuries  ago,  he  resolved  to  study  her  life.  He ’ex¬ 
plored  every  library  for  manuscripts  about  her,  and  went  as 
a  pious  pilgrim  to  every  spot  with  which  history  or  tradi¬ 
tion  connected  her;  and,  as  a  result,  he  wrote  a  life  of  the 
Saint,  his  first  book,  and  a  model  book  of  its  kind.  De¬ 
voting  himself  to  St  Elizabeth  as  a  knight  of  the  middle 
ages  might  have  done,  Montalembert  produced  an  eloquent 
panegyric  on  her  life  and  sufferings,  which  intensified  his 
own  religious  zeal,  and  gave  the  direction  to  his  future 
literary  work.  “  After  having  narrated,”  he  said,  at  a 
later  date,  “  the  life  of  a  young  woman,  in  which  the 
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■ficed  has  been  the  spirit  of  contention,  bitterness,  and 
**^*^\reration,  which  are  unhappily  inseparable  from  ereo  the 

2  legitimate  struggles,  when  they  ore  prolonged  too  far - 

T  d  this  part  which  I  have  assumed,  this  union  which  I  have 
^"^luded  *^thi8  labour  in  common  with  my  old  enemies,  has 
^^^nrtircd  me— permit  me  to  relieve  my  mind  by  saying  so— the 
test  trial  of  my  political  life.  I  have  seen  the  army  which  I 
had"  I  venture  to  say,  brought  into  being  during  the  struggles  of 
*  iast  twenty  years,  dissolving  around  me.  I  have  seen  the  men 
I  had  guided  and  led  in  the  struggle  for  twenty  years  turn 


I  believed  the  struggle  was  about  to  end.  I  have  seen  them 
Iron  as  they  say  in  their  newspapers,  tears  over  what  they  call 
suicide.  .  .  •  I  censure  here  the  intentions  of  the  men 

f  whom  I  speak.  I  accept,  on  the  contrary,  this  trial— the 
®  test  of  piy  political  life  ;  I  accept  it,  and  in  this  way  :  I  know 
^  ,  jf  I  gver  misunderstood  in  other  days  the  intentions  of 
"  V  adversaries.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  done  so.  .  .  .  But  if 
T  may  have  happened  to  me  unawares  to  misinterpret  the  laws  of 
iuslice  in  respect  to  my  former  enemies,  I  now  expiate  that  fault 
—I  know  henceforward  what  it  is  to  be  misunderstood  not  only 
hr  adversaries  but  by  friends.  If,  however,  I  have,  as  I  believe, 
nothing  to  expiate  in  this  respect,  I  accept,  notwithstanding,  the 
trial  as  a  last  homage  and  a  last  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church’s  liberty.  I  have  given  to  that  cause  my  life,  my  courage, 
twenty  years  of  perseverance  and  self-devotion.  I  offer  to  her 
now  as^  a  last  homage,  the  ingratitude,  unpopularity,  and 
injustice  which  this  law  has  procured  for  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  party. 

After  that  there  was  little  else  of  note  in  Montalembert’s 
political  work.  He  made  a  great  blunder,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  bitterly  regretted,  in  helping  to  bring  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  into  power.  There  is  curious  evidence,  as  Mrs 
Oliphant  points  out,  of  “  the  simplicity  which  mingled 
,  with  all  the  depth  and  force  of  his  nature,  the  power  of 
feeling  over  him  more  strong  than  that  of  reason,  and  his 
invincible  tendency  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  those 
who  seemed  to  him  ill-used  and  unjustly  treated,”  in  this 
public  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  he  helped  to  bring 
his  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  : 

Do  you  know  on  what  day  his  past  commences  for  me?  It 
was  on  the  day  when,  despite  of  M.  dc  Lamartine  and  the 
Government  of  the  period,  he  was  elected  a  representative  and 
entered  this  Chamber,  to  be  exposed  for  two  entire  months  to  the 
abuse  of  the  Left,  to  find  himself  harassed  and  insulted,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it— for  two  months — by  the  “  Mountain  ”  of 
that  time.  .  .  . 

Permit  me  to  insist  upon  the  point,  since  you  have  called  me 
npon  this  ground.  Yes,  it  is  from  that  day  that*  I,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him,  who  had  not  tho  slightest  connection  with  his 
family— it  is  from  this  moment  that  I  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  him.  ...  I  said  to  myself — Since  he  is  thus  attacked,  and  by 
such  enemies,  there  must  be  something  good  about  him.  Upon  I 
this,  I  interested  myself  for  his  candidature.  I  inquired  into  the 
guarantees  which  he  could  offer  to  my  religious  and  political 
convictions,  and  I  was  satisfied.  I  do  not  pretend  the  least  in  the 
world  to  have  contributed  to  his  election  otherwise  than  by  my 
vote;  but  I  applauded  that  election,  and  I  come  here  to-day 
to  declare  that  he  has  done  much  more  than  he  promised— a  fact 
very  different  from  the  conduct  of  most  princes  and  powers  of 
this  world,  who  promise  much  more  than  they  perform. 

With  those  sentences,  spoken  in  1851,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  in  1867,  is  worth  comparing  : 

Nothing  astonishes  me  more  than  your  opinions  on  him  whom 
you  call  the  great  Emperor.  You  are  certainly  the  first  man 
whom  I  have  met  with  in  my  life,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
foreign,  to  whom  he  has  inspired  a  feeling  of  esteem, 
of  all  feelings  is  the  one,  I  suppose,  which  he  cares  least 
about.  The  base  treachery  with  which  he,  and  he  alone,  has 
estroyed  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  will  sufficiently  stamp 
moral  character  on  the  judgment  of  history;  while,  by  the 
reation  of  United  Italy  and  United  Germany,  he  has  shown  the 
orthlessness  of  his  policy,  and  destroyed  that  relative  greatness 
ranee  which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  house  of 
th°***^K  ”k*'*'*^  from  the  Hcpublic.  But  what  is  w’orse  than  all 
the  bn  ^  ‘^‘ibnsed  the  moral  character  of  the  nation,  and  under 
sign  covering  of  the  material  improvements  which  you 
,*•  f'os  destroyed  every  principle  and  every  habit  of 
revor*^'***'^  resistance.  This  will  become  evident  in  the  next 
irnm  *”^*®*^  ®f  Conservative  reaction  getting 

®  the  upper  hand,  as  was  the  case  in  1830  and  1848, 
JirnK'^  •  ®  lasting  prey  to  the  atheistical  and 

the  Im”**^*  fomented  in  every  village  by 

friend ^^tninistration.  This  you  will  perhaps  see,  my  dear 
the  rul*  •  ^  shall  not,  as  having  lived  for  sixteen  years  under 

ftud  everyth  utterly  disgusted  me  with  this  world 

dro^  early  breach  with  the  Emperor  that 

JQ  Montalembert  into  private  life.  A  painful  illness 
his  in  1850,  or  1851,  to  afflict  him,  and  he  had  to  find 
active  employments  in  occasional  journeys  to 
6  an  and  other  parts,  and  in  studious  occupations  at 


I  have  seen  them  turn  against  me  at  the  moment 


homo.  As  wo  have  noticed,  his  *  Life  of  St  Elizabeth  ’ 
was  only  the  inauguration  of  a  new  line  of  work,  in  which 
he  was  further  to  show  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church 
by  attempting  to  revive  its  ancient  virtues,  or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  such.  With  ‘  Tho  Monks  of  the  West  * — a 
book  that  is  familiar  to  English  readers  through  Mrs 
01iphant*s  very  graceful  translation  of  it — he  was  busy  to 
the  last ;  and  the  five  volumes  that  he  lived  to  write  were 
only  a  fragment  of  tho  great  work  as  he  planned  it.  Here 
is  a  touching  proof  of  its  success,  with  one  mind  at  any 
rate,  in  the  way  desired  by  the  author : 

“  One  day,”  says  M.  Cochin,  “  his  charming  and  beloved  child 
entered  that  library  which  all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and 
said  to  him,  *I  am  fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love 
pleasure,  wit,  society,  and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  family, 
ray  studies,  ray  companions,  my  youth,  ray  life,  niy  country ;  but  I 
love  God  belter  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself  to  him.’  And 
when  he  said  to  her,  ‘  My  child,  is  there  something  that  grieves 
you  ?  ’  she  went  to  the  book-shelves,  and  sought  out  one  of  the 
volumes  in  which  he  had  narrated  the  history  oi  the  Monks  of  the 
West.  ‘  It  is  you,'  she  answered,  ‘  who  have  taught  me  that 
withered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  tho  things  which  wo 
ought  to  offer  to  God.'  Some  months  after,”  continues  the  same 
friendly  and  sympathetic  narrator,  “I  had  the  happiness  of 
accompanying  the  family  to  the  humble  sanctuary  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place ;  the  priest  was  at  the  altar 
to  celebrate  the  bridal,  and  the  bride,  adorned  for  her  marriage, 
in  her  orange  flowers  and  bridal  veil,  knelt  radiant  and  tender  at 
the  altar.  But  there  was  no  bridegroom  there.  The  bridegroom 
was  that  invisible  husband  who,  for  two  thousand  years,  has 
attached  so  many  young  souls  to  him  by  bonds  which  cannot  be 
broken,  and  drawn  them  by  n  charm  which  nothing  can  equal.” 

Montalembert  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  pleased 
at  his  triumph  in  sending  his  favourite  daughter  to  a 
nunnery ;  but  he  was  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Church  to  the 
last,  and  his  loyalty  even  stood  the  test  of  intended 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  which,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  proclaimed.  “How 
will  you  reconcile  your  submission  with  your  ideas  and 
convictions?”  a  friend  asked  of  him.  “  I  will  make  no 
attempt  to .  reconcile  thend,”  he  answered.  “  I  will  simply 
submit  my  will  as  has  to  be  done  in  respect  to  all  the 
other  questions  of  the  faith.  I  am  not  a  theologian  :  it  is 
not  my  part  to  decide  on  such  matters.  And  God  does 
not  ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will 
and  intelligence,  and  1  will  do  so.”  In  that  temper, 
altogether  characteristic  of  the  man  who  had  fought  so 
bravely  for  the  Church,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1870,  just  sixty  years  old. 

We  have  drawn  from  Mrs  Oilphant’s  excellent  *  Memoir ' 
as  much  illustration  of  Montalembert’s  character  and 
work  as  we  had  room  for,  as  the  subject  is  one  well 
worth  examining,  and,  as  Mrs  Oliphant  makes  the  examina- 
tion,  very  easy  and  instructive.  The  world  does  not  now 
often  see  so  zealous  and  loyal  a  crusader  as  this ;  and, 
though  the  precise  objects  for  which  he  fought  may  have 
been  mistaken  and  mischievous,  his  heroic  and  altogether 
honest  devotion  to  them  is  worthy  of  all  men’s  admiration. 
Virtue  consists  not  in  the  ends  sought  after,  but  in  the 
means  by  which  it  is  sought,  and,  thus  considered,  there 
was  wonderful  virtue  in  Montalembert’s  very  chivalrous 
life. 

HOLIDAY  SCIENCE. 

Town  Geology.  By  tho  Rev.  diaries  Kingsley,  I.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

I  Stralian  and  Co. 

!  Half- Hours  at  the  Sea^ side  ;  or,  Rea’eations  with  Marine  Objects. 

By  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.G.S.  Hardwicke. 

It  is  the  main  object  of  both  of  these  works  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  respective  sciences  of  which  they  treat  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  them.  They  are 
scieniiffc  guide-books,  rather  than  treatises  or  text-books, 
and  are  designed  for  tourists,  rather  than  for  travellers  or 
explorers  in  the  realms  of  science.  Their  authors  may  not 
unfitly  be  described  as  recruiting-sergeants  of  the  army  of 
science,  and  it  is  the  volunteer  corps,  so  to  speak,  of  tho 
scientific  forces  that  they  are  bent  on  strengthening- 
Neither  Mr  Kingsley  nor  Mr  Taylor  proposes  to  enlish 
his  readers  in  the  regular  service  of  science,  or  seeks  to 
urge  them  to  adopt  science  as  the  main  pursuit  of  their 
lives.  All  they  ask  is  that  they  will  devote  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge.  And  it 
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is  not  so  much  in  tho  interests  of  science  es  in  his  own 
interest  that  these  appeals  are  made  to  the  reader.  The 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  close,  accurate 
observation  of  natural  objects  are  the  chief  inducements 
held  out  by  both  writers ;  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
by  either  that  the  domain  of  science  will  be  materially 
enlarged  by  such  cursory  and  intermittent  labours  as  the 
class  specially  addressed  have  it  in  their  power  alone  to 
bestow.  This  is  perhaps  wise  ;  and  yet  the  influence  of 
science  will  increase  with  every  new  accession  of  inquirers, 
however  restricted  may  be  the  time  they  can  give  to  its 
study,  and  science  itself  will  be  indirectly  but  pow.erfully 
furthered  by  every  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  sciences  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  general  public,  either  for  their  efficacy  or 
for  their  progress,  as  the  moral  and  social  sciences.  As 
Bastiat  has  pointed  out,  the  good  effected  by  the  latter 
sciences  is  strictly  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
disseminated  throughout  the  community.  “  It  is,”  he 
remarks,  of  those  sciences  especially — of  morality, 
medicine,  social  economy,  and,  in  countries  where  men  are 
free,  polity — that  Bentham  might  have  said,  *  that  which 
diffuses  them  is  of  more  value  than  that  which  advances 
them.’  ”  But  while  a  man  may,  undoubtedly,  reap  benefit 
from  the  applications  of  physical  science  to  human  uses 
without  knowing  anything  whatever  of  physical  science, 
he  loses  much  by  his  ignorance,  and  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  public 
welfare. 

If  we  look  at  the  physical  sciences  from  another  and  a 
higher  point  of  view,  the  distinction  that  Bastiat  draws 
between  them  and  the  moral  and  social  sciences  almost 
entirely  disappears.  The  intellectual  training,  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind,  is  surely  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  the  study  of  exact  science,  and  this  is  exclu¬ 
sively  reserved  for  the  votaries  of  science.  Besides,  the 
scientific  spirit  and  the  scientific  methods  of  investigation 
are  capable  of  far-reaching  application,  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
their  aid  that  any  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  moral 
and  social  sciences  has  been  secured.  After  all  it  is  only 
the  grosser  portion  of  her  gifts  that  physical  science  distri¬ 
butes,  with  an  indifferent  hand,  alike  to  the  ignorant  and 
to  the  wise.  Exact  science  has  also  its  esoteric  truths  that 
are  only  revealed  to  the  earnest  disciple.  That  there  are 
two  radically  different  conceptions  of  physical  science,  and 
of  the  mode  of  teaching  physical  science,  becomes  very 
obvious  by  comparing  the  volumes  before  us.  Both  works, 
we  may  state,  are  excellent  in  their  several  ways,  but  they 
present  a  strongly  marked  contrast  in  their  aim  and  scope. 
In  ‘  Town  Geology,’  Canon  Kingsley  attempts  to  show  the 
dweller  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  how  he  may  learn,  from  the  observation  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  not  only  the  facts  of 
geology,  but  the  principles  and  method  of  geology  and  of 
all  science.  And  as  the  supreme  result  of  the  study  and 
research  he  urges  his  readers  to  undertake,  he  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  their  becoming  free-thinkers  by  acquiring  the 
scientific  spirit. 

^  “  I  tell  you,”  he  says,  with  all  bis  wonted  heartiness  and 
vigour,  “that  if  you,  or  I,  or  any  man,  want  to  let  our  thoughts 
play  freely  round  questions,  and  so  escape  from  the  tendency  to 
become  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  which  there  is  in  every  human 
being,  then  we  must  acquire  something  of  that  inductive  habit  of 
mind  which  the  study  of  natural  science  gives.  It  is,  after  all, 
as  Professor  Huxley  says,  only  common  sense  well  regulated. 
But  then  it  is  well  regulated ;  and  how  precious  it  is,  if  you  can 
but  get  it.  The  art  of  seeing,  the  art  of  knowing  what  you  see ; 
the  art  of  comparing,  of  perceiving  true  likenesses  and  true 
differences,  and  so  of  classifying  and  arranging  what  you  see ; 
the  art  of  connecting  facts  together  in  your  own  mind  in  chains 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  accurately,  patiently,  calmly,  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  vanity,  or  temper — this  is  what  is  wanted  for  true 
freedom  of  mind.  But  accuracy,  patience,  freedom  from  preju¬ 
dice,  carelessness  for  all  except  the  truth,  whatever  the  trutn  may 
be— are  not  these  the  virtues  of  a  truly  free  spirit?  Then,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I  know  no  study  so  able  to  give  that  free  habit  of 
mind  as  the  study  of  natural  history.” 

That  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Mr  Kings¬ 
ley  exhorts  his  readers  in  *  Town  Geology,*  and  the  exposi- 
tory  portions  of  the  volume  are  equally  eloquent  and 
equally  sound.  The  six  discourses  on  the  soil  of  the  field, 


the  pebbles  in  the  street,  the  stones  in  the  wall  the  coal  in 
the  fire,  the  lime  in  the  mortar,  and  the  slates  on  the  roof 
comprised  in  this  volume,  really  fulfil  the  author’s  purpose’ 
which  is,  as  he  explains  in  his  preface,  “  to  furnish  the 
student  with  a  key  to  all  geology,  rough  indeed  and  rudi 
mentary,  but  sure  and  sound  enough  to  help  him  to  unlock 
most  geological  problems  which  he  may  meet  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe.”  ^ 

Although  Mr  Taylor’s  ‘  Half-Hours  at  the  Sea-Side  ’  is 
neither  characterised  by  the  breadth  of  view  nor  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  gusto  that  form  such  attractive  elements  in 
Kingsley’s  work,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
information  regarding  the  plants  and  animals  to  be  found 
on  the  sea-shores  of  Britain,  and  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
easily  intelligible  style.  From  the  descriptions,  and  the 
numerous  admirable  coloured  illustrations  in  this  volume 
the  student  might  be  able  to  identify  most  of  the  creatures 
whose  habits  and  history  are  here  sketched,  should  he  have 
the  good  fortune  to  find  them  during  his  rambles  at  the 
sea-side.  As  a  practical  guide  to  the  marine  zoology  and 
flora  to  be  found  at  any  of  our  watering-places,  ‘  Half- 
Hours  at  the  Sea-Side  ’  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed.  The 
matter  is  very  well  arranged,  and  the  reader  is  reminded 
every  now  and  again  of  the  relation  of  the  subject  he  is 
studying  to  the  economy  of  nature.  As  an  example  of  the 
author’s  manner,  we  may  quote  the  concluding  sentences  of 
his  chapter  upon  Sponges  : 

Sponges  have  served  a  wonderful  part  in  the  scheme  of 
creation.  By  the  decomposition  of  their  protoplasm,  or  sarcode, 
chemical  changes  have  been  naturally  promoted  which  have  had 
very  important  results.  The  silicates  of  soda  held  in  solution  by 
sea  water  have  been  precipitated  by  such  action,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  formation  of  bands  and  nodules  of  Jlint^  such  as  we 
may  see  intersecting  and  alternating  in  any  old  chalk  quarry. 
The  spongeous  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  such  flints  is  now 
regarded  as  more  or  less  settled.  You  can  hardly  chip  off  a  thin 
flake,  but  you  find  it  crowded  with  spicules,  and  with  the  internal 
casts  of  the  same  species  of  foraminifera  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
pure  chalk.  Flint  seems  to  be  forming  in  the  same  manner  now, 
especially  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea.  The  casts  of  recent 
foraminifera  and  corals  have  been  repeatedly  dredged  up,  to  show 
that  the  process  which  subserved  such  a  wonderful  end  in  the 
cretaceous  period,  as  well  as  when  the  chert  beds  of  the  older 
limestones  were  formed,  is  still  silently  going  on.  Surely  we  may 
say  of  these  sponges,  as  Montgomery,  in  his  ‘Pelican  Island’  did 
of  the  coral ; — 

Slime  their  material,  but  the  slime  was  turned 
To  adamant  by  their  petrifle  touch ; 

Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  lives— 

Their  masonry  imperishable.  Alb 
Life’s  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest, 

By  nice  economy  of  Providence, 

Were  overruled  to  carry  on  the  work 
Which  out  of  water  brought  forth  solid  rock. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  objects 
the  practical  directions  to  the  student  and  hunter  that  Mr 
Taylor’s  talents  and  experience  are  seen  to  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  certainly  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
form  of  recreation  that  he  has  brought  within  the  reach  o 
the  visitor  to  the  sea-side,  and  one  that  would  invigora  e 
at  the  same  time  both  mind  and  body. 


THE  LEGENDS  OF  SAHTT  PATEIOK. 

The  Ugends  qf  Saint  Patrick.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Henry  S. 

King  and  Co. 

The  earlier  legends  of  St  Patrick,  which  are  at  once  the 
more  authentic  and  the  nobler,  are  the  subject  of  tne  an 
verse  poems  in  the  work  before  us,  while  the  warnor-so^ 
of  the  bards  have  been  rendered  into  lyric  metres, 
do  Vere  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  original  ’ 

except  as  regards  their  spirit.  For  the  manners  o 
times,  indeed,  ho  seems  to  be  chiefly  indebted  ^ 
ancient  lives  of  St  Patrick,  and  more  especially 
”  Tripartite  Life,”  ascribed  by  Colgan  to  the  century  a 
the  Saint’s  death.  Several  of  the  shorter  poenas  re 
St  Patrick,  and  the  old  Irish  warrior-poet  - 

the  modern  reader  will  recognise  under  the  name  o  . 

“  They  are  to  this  day  chaunted  in  those  parts  o  . 
in  which  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken,”  says  our  au 

“and  consist  chiefly  of  poetic  ^i^ck  in 

blind  bard,  represented  as  the  guest  of  St 
his  friendless  old  age,  responds  to  the  Saint  spre^  K 
singing  the  praises  of  his  father  Fionn  (the  mg 
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Macoherson),  of  His  son,  Oscar,  and  of  the  friends  of  his 
outh.”  These  dialogues,  illustrating  the  relations,  partly 
J.  (ji„  partly  hostile,  between  the  new  religion  of  Ireland 
nd  her  old  world  of  bards  and  chiefs,  Mr  de  Vere  here 
endeavours  to  preserve  from  oblivion  by  the  charms  of 
lyrical  poetry. 

^  We  cannot  deny  that  Mr  de  Vere  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject.  As  he  remarks  himself,  in  the 
preface,  these  early  Irish  legends  “  are  poetical,  because  they 
deal  frankly  with  those  vehement  emotions  of  a  nation’s 
youth  which,  like  the  gestures  of  children,  are  cramped  by 
no  restraint.  They  have  neither  the  open  nor  the  veiled 
coarseness ;  they  delight  in  illustrating  human  affections 
in  all  their  forms,  and  remind  us  that  an  age  which  can 
find  love  in  no  poetry,  except  ‘  love  poetry,’  is  a  cold-hearted 
age,  and  one  of  narrow  sympathies.”  They  have  also,  like 
the  legendary  poetry  of  most  nations,  he  adds,  “  a  singular 
felicity  in  dealing  with  the  supernatural  and  the  sublime.” 
The  age,  indeed,  was  one  that  strongly  reminds  us  of  that 
which  Homer  celebrated.  The  life  of  man  was  a  warfare 
upon  earth,  and  an  injury  a  hundred  years  old  could  meet 
with  no  forgiveness.  And  yet  it  was  not  that  hearts  were 
wholly  hard  and  unfeeling,  for  there  was  at  least  as  much 
feeling  for  others  as  for  self.  It  was,  as  Mr  de  Vere  truly 
remarks,  “  that  anger  was  implacable,  and  that  where  fear 
was  unknown,  the  war-field  was  what  among  us  the  hunt¬ 
ing-field  is.” 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  Mr  de  Vere  has  made 
the  most  of  his  subject,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  has  done 
unwisely  in  interpolating  the  lyrical  poems  between  the 
legends  in  blank  verse.  These  rhymed  productions  we  may 
at  once  dismiss,  as  very  poor  and  spiritless,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  the  ring  of  true  poetry.  The  legends  in  blank 
verse,  however,  are  far  better,  and  contain  many  pretty 
'  descriptions  of  scenery  and  natural  objects.  Like  many 
other  modem  poets,  Mr  de  Vere  frequently  resorts  to  “  apt 
alliteration’s  artful  aid,”  while,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  he  is 
lavish  in  his  use  of  epithets.  We  do  not,  however,  quarrel 
with  him  on  this  head,  for  many  of  his  epithets  are  well 
chosen,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  his  poetry. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  extract  from  the  poem, 
entitled  “  Saint  Patrick  at  the  Feast  of  Knock  Oae  ;  ” 

Meantime,  high  up  on  that  thyme-scented  hill 
By  shadows  swept,  and  lights,  and  rapturous  winds, 

•  Lonan  the  feast  prepared,  and,  with  the  chief, 

Mantan,  a  deacon.  Tables  fair  were  spread  ; 

And  tents  with  branches  gay.  Beside  those  tents 
Stood  the  sweet-breathing,  mournful,  dark-eyed  kine 
With  hazel-shielded  horns,  and  gave  their  milk 
To  merry  maidens.  Half  way  down  the  sun 
Had  fallen,  when  Patrick  near  the  summit  now, 

^on  him  burst  a  wandering  troop,  wild-eyed, 

With  scant  and  quaint  array.  O’er  sunburnt  brows 
we  wreaths  they  wore ;  their  piebald  vests  were  stained. 

And  lean  their  looks,  and  sad. 

Here  is  a  very  effective  combination  of  epithets  : — the 
thyme-scented”  hill,  the  “sweet-breathing,”  “  dark- 
»,  **  hazel-shielded  ”  horns,  and  the  “  wild- 

eyed  wanderers.  Another  pretty  picture  of  a  hamlet  in 
he  woods,  we  may  quote  from  the  same  poem  : 

r>  ,  Thus,  gay  or  grave, 

tonyersed  they,  while  the  Brethren  paced  behind ; 
ui  now  the  morn  crowded  each  cottage  door 
uh  clnsU^red  heads.  A  hamlet  in  the  woods 
reached  they.  Here,  upon  the  weedy  thatch 
Ti.o”*  “mt-bloom  fell ;  through  shadow,  there,  went  round 
®fil*'^heel  tagged  with  silver  fringe : 

Tk«  mallet :  there  was  heard  remote 

Th  contented  bird, 

ough  warm  the  sun,  in  shade  the  young  spring  morn 
with  winter  yet,  and  icy  film 
AnH  »  L®  swarthy  smith  worked  hard. 

An  wheelwright  toiled  close  by ; 

GUr«.i  *k***^c*^  these :  through  flaming  smoke 

l.UuVd« 

fault  which  we  find  in  Mr  de  Vere’s  blank 
lines  ruggedness  in  the  construction  of  his 

with  i  ^  httle  more  revision  his  poetry  would  be  read 
woTAtPik  1  pleasure.  We  think,  too,  if  he  had 

®torv  h  ^  *®8®**^®  of  f-he  great  Saint  into  one  continuous 
peiman  ^  made  his  work  more  interesting  and 

framn  v  ^^^oable.  As  it  is,  the  legends  are  unconnected  I 
descriptive  of  a  great  event,  the  conversion  of 


Ireland  by  St  Patrick,  but,  as  it  ever  befals  fragmentary 
history — whether  in  prose  or  poetry — ^it  excites  little 
interest,  and  is  read  with  impatience.  Besides,  Mr  de  Vere  is 
not  a  great  poet,  whose  fragments  command  attention  ;  he 
only  occupies  a  respectable  position  among  the  second-rate 
versifiers  of  the  day,  and  should  therefore  neglect  no  artifices 
which  might  obtain  him  a  larger  audience.  The  Legends 
of  Saint  Patrick  in  other  hands  might,  we  are  sure,  have 
been  more  successfully  translated  into  English  verse,  but 
we  fear  that  the  volume  before  us  is  only  destined  to  be 
read  through  as  a  matter  of  duty  by  some  of  the  few  faith¬ 
ful  believers  in  the  great  Saint  of  Erin. 


MR  LONGFELLOW’S  JUDAS  MA0CAB.®U3. 

Three  Booki  of  Song.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Routledgo 

Mr  Longfellow’s  new  volume  worthily  sustains  his  repu¬ 
tation.  The  first  of  its  three  “  books  ”  consists  of  seven 
stories  in  verse,  forming  a  second  series  of  ‘  The  Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn,’  and  these  simply-told,  but  highly  artistic 
and  musical,  narratives  are  well  worth  reading.  They  are 
admirably  calculated,  indeed, 

to  soothe  the  restless  feeling 
*  And  banish  the  thoughts  of  the  day. 

*  Judas  Maccabseus,’  a  dramatic  poem,  in  five  short  acts, 
which  forms  the  second  “  book  ”  in  this  volume,  contrasts 
favourably  with  *  The  Divine  Tragedy  ’  of  its  author  and 
Mr  Bayne’s  ‘  Jezebel,’  for  it  is  both  poetical  and  dramatic, 
and  neither  of  the  last-mentioned  productions  could  be 
said  to  possess  either  of  these  qualities.  Without  being  a 
great  work  of  genius,  Mr  Longfellow’s  *  Judas  Maccabseus  * 
is  an  interesting  and  effective  dramatic  study.  The  story  is 
ably  and  compactly  told,  and  the  action  of  the  drama  never 
fiags.  All  the  dramaf is y)ersonm  are  firmly  conceived  and. 
boldly  drawn,  and  they  are  actuated  throughout  by  intelli¬ 
gible  motives.  It  may  be  said  that  the  characters  are 
deficient  in  complexity  and  subtlety,  but  there  is  a  certain 
grandeur  in  their  transparency  and  simplicity.  In  the  first 
act  we  are  introduced  to  Antiochus  and  Jason  in  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem.  The  former  is  bent  on  Hellenizing  Judea, 
and  takes  counsel  with  the  renegade  Jewish  priest,  who  was 
“  Joshua  once  and  now  is  Jason.”  Jason  is  weak  as  well 
as  crafty,  and  cannot  wholly  divest  himself  of  his  Jewish 
sympathies,  much  as  he  wishes  to  please  and  profit  by  the 
tyrant.  Ho  can  only  profess  to  “  laugh  inwardly  ”  when 
Antiochus  expresses  a  merry  wish  to  see 

Those  Hebrews  crowned  with  ivy,  and  arrayed 
In  skins  of  fawns,  with  drums  and  flutes  aud  thyrsi, 

Revel  and  riot  through  the  solemn  streets 
Of  their  old  town. 

But  there  are  others  besides  Jason  who  strive  to  woo  the 
favour  of  Antiochus.  The  Samaritan  ambassadors  enter 
with  a  memorial  asking  “  King  Antiochus,  the  God, 
Epiphanes,”  not  to  confound  them  with  “these  wicked 
Jews,”  but  to  order  his  governor  and  procurator  no  more 
to  molest  them,  skilfully  following  up  their  appeal  with  a 
request  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  give  to  their  nameless 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  the  title  of  Jupiter  Hellenius. 
The  latter  part  of  their  prayer  is  freely  granted.  Antiochus 
thinks  this  submission  of  good  augury,  but  Jason  warns 
him  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  of  a  different  temper  from 
the  Samaritans,  and  that  hundreds  have  already  fled  to  the 
mountains  and  joined  the  standard  of  Judas  Maccabseus. 
In  the  next  act  “  the  weird  mother  of  seven  sons  insane,” 
as  Jason  describes  her,  is  sitting  alone  in  a  dungeon, 
listening  to  the  voices  in  an  adjoining  cell.  Her  sons  are 
being  put  to  torture  and  to  death,  because  they  refuse  to 
eat  swine’s  flesh  and  defile  themselves,  Mahala  recognises 
the  voice  of  each  of  her  sons,  and  alternates  between  hope, 
fear,  and  exultation  over  their  refusal  to  accept  life  and 
**  transgress  the  law  and  customs  of  their  fathers.”  When 
six  have  been  killed,  Antiochus,  satiated  with  blood 
unavailingly  shed,  shows  the  dead  bodies  and  the  living 
youngest  son  to  the  mother,  and  offers  to  crown  the  lad  s 
life  with  joy,  and  honour,  and  wealth,  if  he  will  turn  from 
the  Mosaic  law  and  become  a  Greek.  Both  mother  and 
son  prefer  torture  and  death.  This  scene  is  constructed 
with  great  skill,  and  very  ably  written.  In  the  third  act 
we  are  taken  to  the  camp  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  at  Beth- 
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lieron.  1  he  picture  it  seta  before  us  of  the  spirit  that 
animates  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  army  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  Judas  recalls  the  traditions  of  his  nation,  and 
the  associations  of  the  spot  where  his  forces  are  assembled. 
He  prays  for  Divine  intervention,  and  believes  that  he  is 
about  to  fight  a  “  battle  of  the  Lord,”  bub  is  conscious 
that,  unlike  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  endowed  with 
no  supernatural  power.  ‘‘  Alas !”  he  exclaims, 

**  I  am  not  Joshua,  I  cannot  say 
'Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon. 

In  Ajalon !’  Nor  am  I  one  who  wastes 
The  fateful  time  in  useless  lamentation; 

But  one  who  bears  his  life  upon  his  hand 
To  lose  it  or  to  save  it,  as  may  best 
Serve  the  designs  of  Him  who  giveth  life." 

An  irterview  between  Judas  and  Nicanor,  the  leader  of  the 
forces  of  Antiochus,  who  has  come  to  the  camp  disguised 
as  a  herald,  but  is  instantly  recognised,  is  a  thrilling  inci¬ 
dent  in  this  act,  and  brings  out  the  magnanimity  of  the 
character  of  Judas.  The  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  the 
Outer  Courts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Judas  has 
defeated  Nicanor,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
city  except  the  citadel.  Having  given  orders  to  his  cap¬ 
tains  for  the  destruction  of  the  last  stronghold  held  by  the 
followers  of  Antiochus,  Judas  is  proceeding  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  cleansing  the  Sanctuary,  when  Jason  is  led 
before  him,  a  suppliant  for  his  life.  This  is  contemptuously 
granted,  life  being,  in  Judas’s  opinion,  a  worse  punishment 
than  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Jews  who  were 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  apostate  persecutor.  *  The 
fifth  act  depicts  the  death  of  Antiochus  on  the  mountains 
of  Ecbatana,  after  a  fit  of  passion,  brought  on  by  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  success  of  Judas  Maccabeeus. 
All  the  other  Gods  having  forsaken  him,  Antiochus,  in  his 
last  agony,  appeals  for  help  to  the  God  of  Israel,  **  Jove, 
or  Jehovah,  or  whatever  name  thou  wouldst  be  named,” 
and  even  offers  to  become  a  Jew  if  only  his  life  is  spared. 
We  hope  that  the  very  imperfect  outline  we  have  given  of 
this  drama  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  impression 
of  the  freedom  and  spirit  with  which  Mr  Longfellow  has 
bandied  his  theme.  *  Judas  Maccabaeus  ’  is  decidedly  one 
of  its  author’s  most  successful  productions.  The  re¬ 
maining  book  ”  in  this  volume  consists  of  translations 
of  songs  and  short  poems,  from  various  European  languages, 
including  the  Armenian  and  Tartar  tongues. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

For  the  King,  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  *  Robin  Gray,'  &c.,  &c. 

In  Three  Volumes.  H.  E.  Knox. 

Mr  Gibbon’s  new  tale  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745  is  in 
many  ways  so  good  that  it  deserves  to  be  better.  But, 
somehow,  the  historical  novel  seems  a  plant  that  refuses  to 
flourish  on  the  soil  of  our  days.  Mr  Charles  Kingsley’s 
efforts  in  that  direction  we  may  put  on  one  side,  as  it 
is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  *  Westward  Ho  I  ’  the 
last  of  them  appeared,  and  as  he  never  tried  to  do  much 
more  than  introduce  to  us  ‘‘old  friends  with  new  faces.” 
No  matter  what  was  the  period  in  which  he  placed  his 
incidents,  it  was  always  the  questions  and  controversies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  were  really  in  his  eye.  We 
cannot  think  of  any  other  historical  novel  of  any  note 
of  late  years,  unless  it  be  Mr  Edward  Peacock’s  clever 
and  spirited  story,  ‘  Ealf  Skirlaugh  ;*  and  that,  perhaps, 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  antiquarian  than  strictly  historical. 
But  ‘  For  the  King’  is  in  form  as  thoroughly  a  historical 
novel  as  any  of  Scott’s ;  its  composition  and  con¬ 
struction  show  both  care  and  skill,  and  if,  in  spite 
of  the  many  excellencies  which  we  gladly  admit  belong 
to  it,  we  have  yet  found  the  general  effect  somewhat 
^appointing,  this  only  shows  how  difficult  of  attainment 
is  high  success  in  this  order,  Mr  Gibbon  works  so  much  in 
Scott’s  lines  that  he  forces  on  us  a  comparison  between  the 
two.  Now  much  of  Scott’s  greatness,  perhaps,  lay  in  this, 
that  he  himself  so  habitually  lived  in  the  old  that  he  realised 
the  men  of  the  past  in  their  thoughts  and  ways  as  easily 
and  naturally  as,  perhaps  more  so  than,  his  own  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  past  was  alive  to  him,  and  it  needed  no 
special  effort  of  his  to  make  it  alive  for  the  readers  of  his 
wonderful  pages.  Mr  Gibbon  knows  the  past  possibly  more 


accurately  than  Scott,  but  ho  sees  it  afar  off,  he  is  not  of  it 
and  cannot  vivify  it.  Wo  need  hardly  say  that  we  should 
not  dream  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  mere  correct 
ness  in  forms  of  speech  or  of  costume,  but  in  an  historiwd 
novel  the  spirit  of  the  time  should  make  itself  felt  in  the 
characters.  There  is  one  character  here  of  very  great  merit^ 
we  mean  the  heroine.  Lady  Margaret  Oliphant,  but  she 
might  have  existed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  or  of  the 
League,  or  in  our  own  day,  just  as  well,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
as  in  the  year  ’45  ;  whilst  the  characters  that  do  appertain 
to  the  time,  such  as  General  Kerr,  the  commander  of  one  of 
the  Government  armies,  and  still  more,  the  fanatical  Jaco¬ 
bite,  the  Earl  of  Strathroy,  strike  us  as  stiff,  conventional* 
and  unreal.  ’ 

The  plot  is  very  ingenious,  but  we  most  tell  it  in  as  few 
words  as  we  can.  Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant,  the  laird  of 
Elvanlee,  is  suspected  of  having  suffered  important  des¬ 
patches,  committed  to  his  care  by  King  George’s  Govern- 
inent,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier.  In  reality 
the  papers  have  been  abstracted  by  his  father-in-law.  Lord 
Strathroy,  but  his  affection  for  his  wife  is  too  deep  to 
allow  him  to  denounce  and  pursue  her  father,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  doom  which  in  his  epe  would  be  certain. 
He  is  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  'supposed  offenee,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  escapes  by  .the  aid  of  friends, 
though  all  the  world  imagines  him  to  have  perished  in  the 
attempt.  Unable  to  live  with  the  stain  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  him,  he  adopts  the  rash  resolution  of  serving  in  disguise 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army,  and 
winning  back  as  Coupland  the  honour  he  had  lost  as 
Malcolm  Oliphant.  His  wife,  and  a  certain  Dr  Fairlie — 
a  most  tiresome  personage,  we  must  say  we  found  him— 
are  the  only  persons  who  know  that  he  is  in  existence ;  and 
Lady  Margaret,  under  an  assumed  name,  contrives  to  keep 
near  him,  and  once  even  to  visit  him  in  the  camp.  She  is  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  addresses  of  a  Major  Strong,  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  who  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  her  husband’s 
•arrest  and  condemnation,  and  whom  she  dares  not  repulw 
utterly,  lest,  if  any  suspicion  of  the  truth  should  enter  his 
mind,  he  might  be  led  to  recognise  Coupland  who  is  serving 
in  the  same  force  as  himself,  and  would  then  rid  himself  of 
him  at  once  by  denouncing  him  to  the  general  as  a  spy. 
The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  complications  and 
entanglements  which  spring  from  this  state  of  things  to» 
give  us  several  situations  undoubtedly  powerful ;  in  this 
novel,  at  any  rate,  he  rises  with  his  subject,  and  shows  him¬ 
self  best  when  the  dramatic  interest  is  most  intense.  What 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  besides,  by  way  of  relief  to 
the  action  of  the  loftier  dramaiis 'persoruB,  would  have  been 
some  of  that  truthful  representation  of  the  homely  merri¬ 
ment  and  pathos  of  Scottish  life  in  which  he  was  by  gwera^ 
consent  held  to  have  succeeded  so  well  in  ‘Robin  Gray. 
Our  objections  to  the  book  we  have  already  stated ;  they  o 
not  prevent  us  from  recommending  it  to  our  readers 
tion,  and  there  is  so  much  of  the  artist  in  Mr  Gibbon  a 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  have  from  him  m  0 
future  work  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more 
unqualified  praise. 

Off  Parade.  By  Stephen  I.  MacKenna,  Ute  28th  Eegiment. 

Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

‘  Off  Parade  ’  is  one  of  the  many  novels  of  the  day  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  come  fairly  within  the  pale  o  cri 
cism.  We  cannot  call  it  a  success  in  any  sense,  n  ^ 
such  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  failure  that  it  seems  a 
spiteful  to  call  it  a  failure  at  all.  Mr  MacKenna  is  p  ain  y> 
we  should  say,  a  novice  in  novel- writing,  and  i  le  i 
enough  that  farther  practice  will  give  him 
in  constructing  his  stories,  but  it  is  not  so  much  any 
faults  on  which  we  could  put  our  finger 
of  in  ‘  Off  Parade  ’  as  a  general  low  tone  of  vi  a  i  y, 
that  is  a  disease  for  which  wo  fear  time  and 
but  little.  In  spite  of  its  title,  it  is  not  a  mi  i 
except  in  so  far  that  most  of  the  male  actors  belong 
Majesty’s  — th  Rangers.  Mr  MacKenna  has  a 
heroes  and  quasi  heroes,  no  less  than  five  altoge 
he  does  not  succeed  in  giving  us  a  clear  idea  of  any 
them,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  has  not 
himself.  He  tacks  attributes  to  them  freely,  n 
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ill  so  to  pat  it,  gummed  on  from  the  outside,  not  worked  a  poor  suburb  of  Tarndale,  inhabited  by  the  work-people 
no  together  into  a  whole.  There  is  a  certain  Eustace  who  crowd  its  factories  and  'workshops.  Thue,  liring  in 

_ ai 


Dartrey  who  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  story,  of 
whom  we  are  first  told  that  he  was  a  confirmed  egotist, 
and  tljen  that  he  had  a  perfect  mania  for  bringing 
his  common  sense  to  play  on  his  neighbour  s  affairs, 
<‘and  having  laid  out  in  his  mind  that  a  certain  lino 
of  action  would  conduce  to  such  and  such  a  beneficial 


the  same  neighbourhood,  the  friends  unite  in  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  with 
whom  they  are  associated.  Frederick  Shorland,  however, 
is  opposed  in  his  endeavours  by  his  niggardly  father  and 
his  slimy,  repulsive  brother  Jacob,  who  is  continually 
(]^uoting  Scripture  to  justify  his  meannesses.  Monkhouse  is 


result  for  the  person  in  whose  favour  he  was  plotting,  he  at  first  more  successful,  and,  after  overcoming  many  obsta- 
sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  compel,  as  it  were,  cles,  opens  night-schools  and  Sunday-schools,  and  generally 
the  carrying  out  of  the  said  line  of  action,  and  to  assist  it  regenerates  the  district  under  his  charge.  Soon  after  their 
by  extraneous  efforts  of  his  own,  quite  unknown  to  the  arrival  at  Yarndale  a  strike  takes  place,  and  one  of  Shorland’s 
one  most  interested.”  In  fact,  he  devotes  himself  through-  mills  is  burnt  to  the  ground.  Frederick  Shorland  seizes 
out  the  story  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  Belgravian  matron  the  opportunity  and  rebuilds  it  with  all  the  modern 
io  bring  about,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  a  marriage  between  improvements  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
John  Patton  and  his  cousin  Anne  Sinclair,  a  marriage  he  work-people  ;  the  strike  comes  to  an  end  through  his 
had  no  earthly  object  or  interest  in  promoting,  except  that  labours,  and  order  is  at  length  brought  out  of  chaos, 
it  struck  him  as  a  suitable  match.  Of  course,  if  such  a  In  the  meantime  Monkhouse  is  introduced  to  the  Shorland 
creature  were  possible,  we  should  call  him  a  meddlesome  family,  and  is  captivated  by  the  fascinating  Alice,  while 
ass,  but  how  can  such  conduct  square  with  his  alleged  Frederick  Shorland  pays  a  visit  to  Sir  Richard  Monkhouse 
egotism  ?  The  love-passages  in  the  book  are  terribly  weak  at  Grassdown  Park,  and  there  becomes  the  successful 
and  conventional,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  scenes  in  which  suitor  of  Miss  Woburn,  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter 
an  attempt  is  made  to  portray  strong  emotion  ;  but  in  the  of  Sir  Richard.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grass- 
lighter  portions  of  the  story  Mr  MacKenna,  we  are  glad  to  down  Park  our  author  describes  “  a  sportsmen’s  break- 
own, is  much  happier,  and  shows  some  spirit  and  liveli-  fast,”  the  chase,  an  election,  and  a  county  ball,  to  show  us, 
ness.  If  he  is  ever  to  succeed  as  a  novelist  it  will,  we  we  suppose,  that  he,  at  least,  is  not  the  son  of  a  cotton 


think,  be  in  this  direction  ;  and  he  would  do  well,  in  future 
effoits  to  be  contented  with  fewer  leading  characters,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  two  volumes,  for  ‘  Off  Parade  ’  is  spun 
out  far  beyond  its  strength.  But  whether  he  might  not 
find  employment  more  suited  to  his  gifts  than  the  corn- 


lord.  The  remainder  of  the  volumes  is  devoted  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  Yarndale,  their  pleasures,  and  their  woes, 
their  homes,  their  firesides,  and  their  associations.  A  final 
chapter  is  considered  sufiheient  to  tell  us  the  fortunes 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  **  unsensational  ”  drama. 


position  of  novels,  be  they  in  two  volumes  or  in  three,  is  Charles  Monkhouse’s  elder  brother  fortunately  dies  ;  he 


a  question  on  which  we  will  venture  to  give  no  decided 
opinion. 


Yarndale:  An  Unsensational  Story.  In  Three  Volumeii.  LongmaD^ 

We  should  imagine  that  ^  Yarndale  *  is  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  young  curate  fresh  from  college,  who  has 
just  been  launched  among  the  working  classes  in  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns.  The  book,  indeed,  has  many 
faults  and  some  few  merits,  though,  we  must  confess,  we 
are  entirely  disappointed  with  it  as  a  whole.  The  title  in 
these  days  of  sensation  is  so  taking,  and  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  book,  if  a  little  crude,  are  so  heartily 
written,  that  we  anticipated  something  better  than 
ordinary.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that  our  author 
has  attempted  too  much.  He  has  endeavoured  to  combine 
a  novel  with  a  general  treatise  on  clerical  duties,  and,  of 
coarse,  he  has  failed.  The  second  volume,  indeed,  is  so 
full  of  the  various  duties  of  clergymen,  that  it  may  almost 


becomes  the  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  and  marries  Alice 
Shorland.  Before  he  leaves  Mudlington,  however,  he  is 
presented  with*  a  testimonial,  **  a  silver  shield  of  the  value 
of  lOOh,  bearing  the  Monkhouse  arms,  and  inscribed  with, 
a  suitable  address.”  This,  by  the  w  ay,  seems  a  very  proper 
I  hint  to  parishioners  in  general.  Then  old  Mr  Shorland 
falling  into  his  dotage,  his  son  Frederick  becomes  the 
mainstay  of  the  business,  and  marries  Miss  Woburn.  His 
brother  Jacob,  too,  marries  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire 
mill-owner,  so  that  we  leave  the  principal  characters  com¬ 
fortably  settled  and  in  very  flourishing  circumstances. 

In  our  hasty  sketch  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  we 
have  been  unable  even  to  mention  some  of  the  more  curious 
characters  to  whom  our  author  introduces  us.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  of  these  is  Mr  Councillor  Crumbleholme,  a 
retired  tradesman,  w'hose  sole  relaxation  is  a  barrel-organ* 
When  his  temper  is  disturbed  he  files  to  it  as  his  refuge, 
and  no  sooner  has  he  played  over  “  Lydia,”  “  Calcutta,” 


be  omitted  by  those  of  our  readers  who  care  only  for  the  **  Hundredth,  than  his  good  humour  returns, 

storyj  and  might  be  made,  with  a  little  revision,  into  a  charity  with  all  the  world.  Old  Shorland,  too, 

useful ‘Handbook  for  Young  Curates.*  And  yet,  though  the  ^^®  purse-proud  manufacturer,  is  well  portrayed,  with 
book  is  a  failure  as  a  story,  it  contains  so  much  that  is  **  aquiline  nose,  keen  eye,  and  a  face  like  Peter  Bell  s, 
fresh,’  so  many  slight  but  clever  sketches  of  life  and  ‘  the  wind  that  cuts  the  hawthorn  fence.’  His 

character,  and  is  withal  so  honest  and  manly  in  tone,  hair  bristles  back  from  bis  forehead,  and  is  of  that  wiry 
that  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  author  will  mend  his  texture  and  iron-grey  colour  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
^sys,  and  give  us  at  a  future  day  a  book  containing  fewer  ®  well-bred  terrier  dog,  while  his  bony,  contracted 
incongruities  and  less  of  the  strange  medley  which  we  fingers  and  long  nails  seem  to  be  ever  grasping  imaginary 
find  in  ‘Yarndale.’  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange.”  Some  of  the  pictures  of 

The  story  opens  at  Oxford,  where  we  are  introduced  to  a  t^f®  iu  the  poorer  suburbs  of  Yarndale  p*"®  very 
noisy  party  of  young  graduates,  who  have  just  completed  vigorous,  and  many  of  the  conversations  and  discussions 
vnat  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  academical  education,  between  the  half-educated  but  shrewd  workers  in  that  hive 
snd  are  celebrating  the  event  at  a  supper  party  before  the  ®f  industry  are  all  the  more  pointed  from  being  carried  on 
®ng  vacation.  Tho  narfir  anrla  wifh  fViA  nan  a1  rcatia  of  in  the  Lancashire  dialect. 


nnd  are  celebrating  the  event  at  a  supper  party  before  the 
ong  vacation.  The  party  ends  with  the  usual  scene  of 
uffoonery,  drunkenness,  riot,  and  confusion,  in  which  the 
pnncipal  of  the  college  is  insulted,  and  a  proctor  mal- 

mention  that  the  twin  heroes  of 
e  book,  Frederick  Shorland,  the  son  of  a  Lancashire 


Grayworth  ;  a  Story  of  Country  JAfe.  By  Carey  Haaelwood. 
In  Three  Volumea.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Whatever  may  be  the  literal  definition  of  the  word  story, 
^  «  1*  1  1  1  1  1  1? _ 


manufacturer,  and  Charles  Monkhouse,  a  reading  man  of  it  is  generally  presumed  to  bo  applicable  to  light  reading 
g^eat  attainments,  the  son  of  a  rich  country  baronet,  figure  which  may  be  taken  up  as  a  relaxation  from  severer  study, 
®  this  party,  where  we  also  meet  some  subsidiary  heroes  or  may  serve  to  while  away  the  tedium^  of  an  idle  hour, 
wnom  we  encounter  further  on.  After  due  debate  ‘  Grayworth  ’  is  not  a  book  that  can,  without  disappoint- 


respecting  a  career  in  life  on  leaving  Oxford,  Frederick  ment,  bo  taken  up  for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  palm  off  a 
ohorlund  decides  upon  trade,  and  goes  back  to  Yarndale,  a  work  containing  three  volumes  of  close  reading,  and  sub- 


peat  manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire,  where  his  divided  into  five  parts,  as  a  tale  of  country  life,  is  almost 


ather  has  made  a  large  fortune,  and  is  the  owner  of  presuming  too  much  on  the  easy-going  disposition  of  the 
«erera  mills  and  factories.  Monkhouse,  too,  though  general  novel-reading  public.  To  give  anything  like  an 
a  lellow  of  Oriel,  accepts  a  curacy  at  Mudlington,  analysis  of  the  book  would  be  impossible,  dealing  as  it 


analysis  of  the  book  would  be  impossible,  dealing  as  it 
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does  with  three  generations.  It  commences  with  the  early 
life  of  Abel  Armstrong  and  William  Brown,  and  concludes 
with  the  reunion  of  the  latter’s  grand-daughter  to  her 
husband,  James  Ferrers.  The  impression  left  on  one’s 
mind,  after  perusing  it,  is  that  the  author  must  have  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  it  for  three  different  novels,  and  then 
suddenly  hit  on  the  expedient  of  joining  them  into  one. 
There  is  literally  no  plot,  and  the  entire  construction  of 
‘  Gray  worth  ’  is  loose  and  disjointed.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  for  Carey  Hazelwood  has  a  keen  eye  for  character, 
and  can  write  well.  The  contrast  between  the  practical  and 
ideal  life,  as  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  Dr  Perry  and 
Mr  Benson,  the  over-conscientious  curate,  is  admirably  drawn. 
Mr  Benson  is  a  profound  scholar,  and  leans  somewhat  to  the 
ascetic  view  of  life,  always  endeavouring  to  get  above 
humanity,  and  viewing  pleasure  as  almost  sinful,  looking 
on  the  usual  round  of  life — eating,  and  drinking,  and 
sleeping — as  so  much  selfishness.  Dr  Perry’s  answer 
deserves  insertion  :  *‘Why,  Benson,”  he  said,  “you  forget 
yourself,  my  friend ;  we  are  made  on  purpose  to  perform  all 
this  round  which  you  deprecate  so  gracelessly.  And  as  to 
grumbling  because  we  have  limbs  and  senses  given  us  to 
go  this  round  comfortably  I  and  taking  to  despair  because 
we  have  to  eat  and  drink  I  why  it’s  out  of  all  character. 
Eating  and  drinking  is  everything  with  us.  Every  one  of 
us  has  a  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  which 
we  eat  and  drink — with  all  the  necessary  fittings  and 
conduits  to  convert  and  convey  the  properly  diluted  pro¬ 
portions  into  their  several  respective  channels,  to  nourish 
and  sustain  us  in  health  and  spirits  :  and  our  good  mother 
earth  yields  the  supply  to  keep  us  going.  And,  Benson  I 
when  one  sees  the  trouble  with  which  so  many  of  our  less- 
favoured  fellow-creatures  labour  to  keep  this  reservoir 
sufficiently  supplied,  it  is  apt  to  set  one  thinking  that 
there  is  a  good  number  of  us  who  would  not  bo  dealt 
unjustly  by  if  we  had  now  and  then  to  work  at  pumping 
the  supply ;  it  would,  at  least,  keep  us  from  being  discon¬ 
tented  through  plethora.”  This  extract  will  give  the  key 
to  Dr  Perry’s  views  better  than  any  description  of  ours 
could  do,  and  the  goodness  of  the  advice  will  excuse  its 
prolixity.  Fortunately  Dr  Perry  survives  through  the 
three  generations,  and  so  serves  as  the  *'  salt  ”  which  keeps 
the  reader’s  interest  alive  through  three  volumes  of  other¬ 
wise  very  tamo  reading. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BNDIXO  AUGUST  7. 

Aldine  Poets. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Richard 
Morris.  In  Six  Volumes.  Vols.  Y.  aud  VI.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  361, 
319,38.)  Dell  and  Daldy. 

*Baron  (jrimboth,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  aud  Sometime  Governor  of 
Uaratria.  A  Record  of  his  Experience,  written  by  Himself  in  Exile, 
and  Published  by  Authority.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  293,  lOs.  6d.)  Tinsley 
Urotbers. 

Dircks,  Henry.— Naturalistic  Poetry,  Selected  from  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
of  the  last  Three  Centuries.  In  Four  Essays,  Developing  the  Progress 
of  Nature- Study  in  Connection  with  Sacred  Song.  (Crown  8vo. 
pp.  xxi,  310.)  Nimmo. 

•llaweis.  Rev.  H.  R.— Thoughts  for  the  Times.  (Crown 8vo,  pp.  xv,  383.) 
St  rah  tin. 

lloldswurth,  W.  A. — The  Ballot  Act,  ns  Applied  to  Parliamentary  and 
Aluuicipal  Elections,  Popularly  Explained.  (Fcap.  bvo,  pp.  vii,  139, 
Is)  Routledge. 

Kennedy,  Patrick,  Edited  by — The  Book  of  Modem  Irish  Anecdotes; 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Wisdom.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  192,  Is.)  Routledge. 
•Kent,  Charles.— Charles  Dickens  as  a  Reader.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix.  271, 88.) 
Clianinan  and  Hall. 

''Liddou,  11.  P.— Some  Elements  of  Religion.  Lent  Lectures.  1870.  (Crown 
Hvo,  pp.  X,  241.)  Rivingtons. 

Lillie,  Arthur. — Puppet’s  Dallying.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  294,  281,  280,  318.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Macdonald,  George.— The  Vicar’s  Daughter.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
Hvo,  pp.  290,  289,  325,  31a  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Merritield,  John.— Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the  Compass.  (ICrao, 
pp.  ix,  125,  Is.  6d.)  l.ongmana^ 

Yates,  Edmund.— A  Waiting  Race.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  277,  289,  275,  31a  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  Dircks  published  three  years  ago  a  treatise  on  *  Nature 
Study/  which  was  designed  to  trace,  “  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  language,  how  the 
rudest  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  and  polished  speakers 
and  writers  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  external  Nature 
for  particular  modes  of  expression  prefiguring  some  object, 
or  its  qualities,  or  phenomena  connected  therewith.”  That 
work,  he  explains,  was  intended  to  be  “a  grammar  of 
Nature-Study,”  and  his  new  volume.  Naturalistic  Poetry, 
is  written  as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to  it,  intended 
“  to  discover,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  sj'stem,  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  particular  study  during  the 


wu  .‘^”1  “ntnries  as  exempUBed  in  Sacred  Poetrv” 
Whether  he  has  made  an  important  diseovery  or  wh.iT  ' 
ho  is  right  in  thinking  that  poets  and  writers’ of  all  sort 
instead  of  going  unconscionsly  to  nature  for  some  of  iCw 
illustrations  and  parallels,  should  make  a  business  of  it  w 
will  not  attempt  to  say  ;  but  his  book  is  interesting  if  only  a. 
a  collection  of  extracts  from  various  religious  poets  who 
have  made  reference  to  natural  objects  and  circnmstances 
in  their  writings.  This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  Dr  Dircks’s  criticism  : 

Examined  from  a  naturalistic  point  of  view,  Keble  stanrl. 
prominent  in  Descriptive  Poetry,  which  Nature-Study  teaches  .1 
the  department  of  oldest  date  and  practice,  and  requires  more  of 
the  artistic  eye  of  the  painter,  than  the  mental  acuteness  of  the 
metaphysician.  High  wrought,  perfect,  and  graphic  description 
IS  deserving  of  unbounded  praise ;  and  it  has  attained  various 
degrees  of  excellence  in  modern  times  and  among  particular 
classes  of  poets.  Poet-airtists,  word-painters,  rank  according  to 
general  merit  and  particular  subjects,  just  as  we  have  portrait  and 
flower,  marine  and  landscape,  cattle  and  still  life  painters.  Burns 
was  less  descriptive  than  Scott,  and  Wordsworth  was  more  diffuse 
than  Thomson.  With  many  poets  description  is  closely  studied 
being  a  main  object ;  with  others,  as  with  Burns,  Byron,  KeatsJ 
and  Shelley,  it  is  sketchy,  because  it  is  a  mere  accessory  and  not 
a  principal  feature. 

As  a  descriptive  poet  Keble  shines  in  all  that  is  light,  pleasant, 
and  cheerful ;  he  seldom  rises  to  the  sublime,  or  descends  to  the 
sombre  side  of  nature.  His  delight  is  in : — 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  mom. 

He  has  rainbows,  but  no  thnnderstorms  or  earthquakes:  — 

The  tide  of  sun-rise  swells, 

but  ocean  never  wrecks  and  whelms  a  single  ship  or  sailor.  All 
is  flowery,  fragrant,  and  bespangled  with  dew,  shining  in  sun¬ 
beams,  or  silvered  by  moonlight :  — 

How  quiet  shows  the  woodland  scene  I 

Even  summer,  as  being  too  hot  and  arid,  is  excluded  from  the 
poet’s  portfolio : — 

But  few  delights  can  samraer  bring, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Her  bowers  are  mute,  her  fountains  dry. 

Mr  Holdswortb’s  Ballot  Act  is  a  very  timely  publication. 
Besides  a  complete  text  of  the  Act  that  has  just  been 
passed,  it  contains  a  full  and  very  intelligible  explanatory 
introduction,  and  a  copious  index.  It  is  a  handy  and  very 
useful  volume,  from  which  all  who  would  understand  the 
important  change  that  has  been  effected  in  our  electoral 
system  may  learn  all  they  need  to  know. 

With  the  exception  of  some  novels,  and  of  the  books 
that  wo  shall  notice  more  at  length  hereafter,  we  have 
this  week  hardly  anything  else  on  our  table.  Mr  Kennedy  s 
Booh  of  Modem  Irish  Anecdotes  is  amusing  enough  for 
railway  reading,  and  Dr  Merrifield’s  Magnetism  and 
Deviation  of  the  Compass  is  a  small  text-book  for  use  in  navi¬ 
gation  and  science  schools,  specially  adapted  to  the  new 
examinations  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Aldine  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  is  now  completed,  we 
have  referred  to  in  another  article. 


DORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 
the  FRA2TOR1UM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet 
With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dohe  Gallebt,  35  New  Bond  etreet  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 

Brussels  Kid  (first  choice),  one  Button,  28.  6d. ;  two  Buttons,^ 
Paris  Kid  (best  quality)  —  —  38.  ^“-^  n*rnair 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  28.  9d.  wrp«  • 

Gants  de  Suede  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  Is.  P*  ^  ' 
Russian  Calf  (double  sewn)  —  — 

Gants  de  Saxe,  extra  long,  without  Buttons  •  .  -j 

Gentlemen’s  Gloves.  Brussels  Kid.  38.  6d. ;  Paris  KW, »  • 

Russian  Calf,  2s.  9d.  per  pair.  nnttom  3l  Sd. 
The  New  Cape  Driving  Gloves,  one  Button,  28.  6d. ;  two  B  * 

Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  flree  on  receipt  of  stamps- 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY,  ^ 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LQNPO  i 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  ® 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARD 

Parquet  Flooring  Manufactubkhs  to  His 

TUB  Emperor,  and  all  tub  Courts,  Public  Build  i 
AND  Museums  of  Gbbmant. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  o 
SOLE  A6EHT8,  BORN  ANO^Col.'^ls’^BERHERS-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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tNDIAN  financ  e.— 

T  Mtt  FAWCETT’S  SPEECH  on  the 
X-  ..•Ti-t/iv'/r  In  the  House  of  Commons. 


VTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

TILE  IVSTTRAMnw  <''n\ri>ATcv 


***^*i*  I8r2  to  which  he  has  added  some 
‘‘uadon:  W.  TWEEDIE,  337  Strand,  W.C. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE 

U  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.— New  Centre 
for  Glii«.  K<’gpn*’® 

iTnrmsof  Entry  for  the  Examination,  beginning 
Dec.  may  be  had  on  application  (by 
KoW)  W  thi  Hoi.  Sec.,  UiM  J.T.  RlDLEl' 
19  N.W.  _ 


TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

If  ire  Reserve  Fnnd  .  .  .  553,803  6  8 


I^IRECTORS  • 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CIIAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
PreGrenfeH,  Esq  I  Jas.  Du  Ruisson,  Esq. 


SIX  ENGRAVINGS  of  SIR  EDWIN 

LANDSEER’S  Finest  Pictures,  printed  on 

MDcr  in  the  best  manner  for  £2  os.,  free  to 
nnepspfr*' _ .Khacr  on  hv  in.  Donth  nt  > 


A.  Klockmann,  1^. 

K.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the 


George  Young,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 
unjaub,  K.C  B.,  G.S.I. 


Mlia  lini/uu^isva.*  f  „  T  — - .  — —  "V 

by  21 ;  Waiting  for  the  Countess,  26  by  22, 
framing  size.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  to 


Manager  in  London — G.  F.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 
General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


WILLIAM  TEGG,  12|  Pancras-lane,  Cheapsidc, 
London. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 


DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PnrsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
crosa,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
llitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
h'ine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 


THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


CANCER  HOSPITA  L,  Brorapton 
and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
vUI  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
Treasarer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
Palace,  S.W. 

fiankera.— Messrs  Contta  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 


1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
maU,  8.W, 


Capital,  £1,600,0001  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700l0OO.’ 


JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


pH®NIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lonibard- 

bliihcd  1^  Charing-cross,  London.  Esta- 


J*f(>mpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


QREAT  northern  RAILWAY. 


tourist  arrangements,  1872. 

ClamTciu^f^  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 

^ 

Tables  and  Pro- 
*  '••“eti  by  the  Company. 

henry  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


t  AW 
-Li  sa 


^lET^v.®  assurance 

outIET\ ,  >  leet  street,  London.— 


Established  1823. 

*!fo!i?f^  December,  1871  •  £5,394,6.58 

*be  post  rear  _ 


wouie  for  th.”,.  Lieoemner,  1871  •  £5,394.6.58 
p  ^  yew  . .  ’602.969 

present  year  on  the 
Pmflti  tQ  premium  will  share  in  the 

p  ^  “‘“‘ie  up  to  3l8t  December.  1374. 

of  proposal  may  be 
Ppiicution,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

^»M872  vies.  Actuary. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
l*roporty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£.505,421. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtain^  at  the 


CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Thrcadnredle-street.  (E.C.) 
West  End  Office — 8  Water loo-placc.  (S.W.) 
Edinburgh— 64  Princcs-street. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


RANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  liccadilly,  Loifdon.  Offices,  167 


yj  and  167  liccadilly,  Loifdon.  Offices,  167 
llccadiUy  (opposite  Bond-street). 

Th#  following  FORM  of  LEGACY  U  respect¬ 
fully  recommended : 

*•  I  rive  and  bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate  in  the 
Fulham-road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  167 

Piccadilly,  the  anm  of  £ - (free  of  legacy  duty), 

to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  catate,  not  charged 
on  land,  to  be  appllM  towards  canning  on  the 
charitable  designs  of  the  said  Institution." 


DRIA 

•ADEN 

•BOMBAY 

tGALLE 

t.MADRAS 

tCALCUTTA 

tPENANG 

tSINGAPORE 

tCIlINA 

tJAPAN 


very  Thurs- 1  Every  Monday 
lay,  at  2  p.m.  (  at  5  a.m. 

hursday.Aug  )  Monday,  Aug. 
,  15,  and  {-  12,  26,  &  Sept, 
kt  2  p.m.  J  9,  at  5  a.m. 


(Cargo  only.)  •  ^  P  ™’  '  **  *  ® 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  3  p.m. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  23.  and  Sept.  6,  at  3  p.m. 

t  P'rom  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  and  Sept.  6,  at  3  p.m. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122 1.«cadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe- 
sneed  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 


rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  tiic  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materiHls  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
pieoe,  ail  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


T>OYAL INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Offices— 


LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
Bosimbss  of  1871. 


FIRE  DEPARMENT. 


JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums,  nett .  £22-3,873 

New  Premiums,  nett .  £18,247 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 
every  description.  £137.315  was  added  to  the 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1.457,957 

/ 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
jundod,  and  on  whlc'i  it  continues  to  act.  cora- 


foundod,  and  on  whlc'i  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  live  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 


Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 


President-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


Arbitiiators. 
Right  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 


Local  Cou.xctl. 

Sir  Thos.  Bazicy,  3f.P. 
Jacob  Bright.  Esq  ,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich- :  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 


field. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P., 
&c.,&c.,fcc. 


W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  '  J  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I  \ 

DRIA  (Every  Thurs- f  Every  Monday 

•ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 


of  Lords),  Westminster,  London. 


(opi^ 

er,  Lon 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.^S 
TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.'s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdonr. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  fco., 

ANffBL-PAfSAOB,  »S  UpPBR  TuAMBB-StRIIT, 
London. 


MR  TENNANT,  aEOLOGIST, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-. 


IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

y  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Coliectiona  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Buckland.  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Thne  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

l  ive  Trays ...  . . 5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit  i 

Eight  Drawers . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  ^  ^ 
Twifre  Drawers  . 21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  toilinstrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
witli  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comineucing 
tlie  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  whicli  nffurds  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  rraveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


Fire  Premiums,  nett . .  £607,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Re-assurences . .  £.384,060 

Fire  Reserve .  £449,920 


FUNDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  os  at  3l8t  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  after  deducting  the  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  ana  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2,196,972  15 

JOHN  H.  McLaren.  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  SecreUry  in  London. 
Aug.,  1872. 


rrUE  ARTIZANS^  LABOURERS’, 
X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  C031PANY 
(Limited). 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N o  beersliop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
tlie  Company's  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 


te  tlic  House 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 


AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  wli.it  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 
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THE  EXA^HNEl 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRrni, 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAKFAST. 


“  Ry  >  thorough  knowledjfe  of  the  natural  laws 
which  jrovcm  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  boverajre  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
Loudon. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 

^  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


The  AUGUST  NUMBER  now  readj,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day  with  t>_. 

Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways  Deb^ti  ** 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous  Sharw 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON 

Established  1852. 

Banebrs;  London  and  Westminstkr,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


Bedsteads,  bedding,  and 

FURNITURE.— WILLIAM  8.  BUR¬ 
TON’S  STOCK  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BED- 
STEADS  and  Children's  Cots  stands  unrivalled 
either  for  extent  or  moderateness  of  prices  The 
Bedding,  manutactured  on  tlie  premises,  and  Bed 
Hangings  are  of  guaranteed  quality.  Patent 
Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  witii  dove-tail  joints  and 
patent  sacking,  fr^m  158  6d.each.  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads  in  great  variety,  from  £1  to 
£:10.  Complete  suites  of  Bed  room  Furniture  in 
Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned 
Deal,  always  on  show.  'J'hese  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Burton  at  his  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street,  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Waie  in  great  variety,  from  48.  the  set  of 
five  pieces.  FURNITURE  for  Dining-rooms.— A 
most  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
chairs,  from  37s.  6d. ;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
glasses,  from  478.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  Tlie  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifiing. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  wiU  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


QUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DU 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  In  which 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  ( 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The 
cess  wliich  has  attended  WATERS’  QUIN] 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  hi 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contain. 7 


NOTICE. 

pretonnes.— CRETONNES. 

^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulliouse  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited, 
or,  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  600  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12id.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

3I.\PLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court  road. 


ENGLISH  CHINTZES, 

^  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard, 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


])R  A  WING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

ROOM  CUitTAIN  BIATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 
Wide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Slianghui  Satin,  double  width.  Os.  Od.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ’’Kinahan’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFDRD  STREET,  W. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOECESTESSHIEE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  ttie  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


n  II  U  T  A  T  N  S,  DINING  and 

D  R  A  W  I N  G  -  R  O  O  M.  The  largest  and 
most  viiried  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  yarti ;  stripi^d  reps,  nil  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  lis.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shanghai  satin  and  tlie  Timbuctoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  I0.Jd.  per  yard. 

A1AI*LE  and  CO,,  145,  140  Tottenham-court- 
road. 


PUKE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  EtJTHIN  WATLBS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  lemonade,  Litlila,  and  for 
GOUT,  Llthia  and  PoUss. 

CORVS  BRANDED.  “R-  ELLIS  end  FOK, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  Wars  llieir  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents;— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  btnet. 
Cavendish-square. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  tlirougbout 
the  World. 


ARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  &  CO, 


AKPEIS.  5  Guineas.  JIAPLE  &  CO, 


ARPETS 


MAPLE  &  CO, 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplexioii, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


rr^  L  A  Z  E  N  B  y  and  S  0  N  ’  S 
Hi  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  tuN Dl- 
MKNTS.  .  , 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  oi  me 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  CondiineuU  ho  w"!! 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  ^  * 
pelled  to  caution  the  public 
preparations  which  are  put  up 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  witli  “  '  j.-u 
lead  the  public.-92  Wfgmore  strw  t.  (.hv»  nmsji 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  1  ortuiau  sq  L 
and  18  'J'rinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTr0N. 

—The  admirers  of  tills 
particularly  requested  to  observe 

i:.,  V  I  ayi-'VKY  and  SUN,  bears  me 


KDSTEADS, 


EDSTEADS 


MAPLE  &  CO 


ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO 


ED-KOOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO 


ED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  CO, 


■pURNlTURE.  MAPLE  and  CO, 

A  Families  v  ‘  ‘ 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX, 

t:>ryant  and  mays 

-LJ  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

t:>ryant  and  may’s 

-L>  PATENT  SAFETY  JIATCIIES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS, 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 
.  LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


A  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  shouhl  visit  this  establisiiinent 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-ruomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free.- 145, 146, 147  Totteuhum-court 
road. 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINK  POWDERS, 
‘‘TONIC,  ALTERATHE.  A.NU  • 

Aperient  111” 

Are  the  most  rational  remedinl 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  tad 

hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  t  oiistipan^l’  md 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  S 

vnaiiltK  have  been  obtaiiu'd  by 


Fl^lIE  PATENT  -  FLEXIBLE- 

X  DIVISION  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
pi*miits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasun',  thus  obviating  the  annoy¬ 
ance's  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Colours.  Prices  of  I»afent-FlexibIe-I)ivislon 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from  .5s.  to  £4  48.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38 
Rath  bone  place,  Loudon ;  and  all  Local  Artists’- 
Colon  rmcn. 


•pEGISTERED  BOXES  of  MOIST 
At  >yATER-COLOUR8.  The  Oval-Pocket 
J,,,*’,  Porte-Couleur,  lOs.  6d. 

lit  ted.  The  Locket-Box,  fis.  6d.  fitted.  Lists 
as  WINSOR  and  NEWTON, 


;  sent  free  for 
a  Allen  road, 


t 
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PINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

«,v  %rp3lpfil  Profespion  for  Thirty  years  Imre 
this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  the 
fMuiDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
Ki^ThlfKN^  H  K  A  D  A  C  11  E,  GOUT,  and 
{VlEGFitlON ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
r^aJunate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
'»;J5'S'cHU.UKEN.  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
tnd  of  all  other  Chemists  througrhout  the  world. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 
^  Solution  pure  Oxytren  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
iJterafive  draught,  and  from  its  sjiecial  action  on 
durin"^  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4$. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmffgists. 

ASLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

ij  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH.  j 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
X  the  most  effective  remeify  for  indigestion, 
bilious  aud  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spa-sms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  Repression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections. 
blotcht'S  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
five  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Ijd.  aud  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


T^HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in 

A  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty -four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “The  main  objects  of  The  Examiner 
newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament, liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  fixim  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 

I  Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were  j 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  Its  readers  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  In  the 


mnic  _ _ •  f  XU  1  /ji.  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin- 

conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first  - 

twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
ncure  for  the  Gout  was  consideretl  a  romance;  time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 

out  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 

w fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  THREEPENCE. 

Pt**^**®  Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
nf  til  di*-®®*  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellln^n 

lanidisouverici  of  the  present  age.  street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con-  3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 

nnement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre-  - - 

vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part.  rriTJ'D  Utmibr  A  "KT  ATTTCfrpTmVT 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

J'P  or.  Is.  Hd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box, _  Papers  Reprinted  from’  ‘  The  Examiner.’ 

HrvT  T  a  CONTENTS  t 

J  OWAY  S  OINTMEN  T. —  Tlie  Female  Franchise ;  Women’s  Electoral 
descrinfix  wounds,  ulcers,  and  all  Disabilities;  “The  Woman  Question;”  The 

dili»«.n*  .®'*®  ®‘*rod  by  the  proper  and  Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  W'ar  ;  Women 

attemn*  t  *,  preparation.  To  and  W^ork  ;  Dowries ;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 

of  the  bad  legs  by  plastering  the  edges  Promise  ;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease;  Rising  in 

ikin  *  ^‘dly,  for,  should  the  Life;  The  Education  of  W’omen;  Mother’s 

undeSlh  condition  remains  W  rongs. 

hi  a  few  with  tenfold  more  fury  The  “  Papers  repriuled  from  the  *  Examiner,’  ” 

treatment  o.’ I  i-  ®“v  •■rational  and  permanent  and  entitlea  “  The  Woman  Question.”  embrace  a 
the  nature,  is  to  reduce  great  variety  of  topics  connected  writh  this  impor- 

•ootbe  th*  .  -"kk  about  the  wound,  to  tant  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  iu 
heated  bhxwi  nerves,  to  cool  the  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and  the  Papers, 

render  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  The 

•ad  healthv  II 'll  ^ ®®"®‘®f®"*  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  i 
^  l*ken  to  n  sliould  likewise  sensible  man.  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  I 

•uxioui  hiiin.vP  / f  I®  blood  aud  expel  the  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this 
”amour  from  the  system.  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

-  G-H.  LA  PHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 

important  to  investors. 

y^L  INVESTMENT 

Containu^^  Au^st.  Now  ready  (post 
®arefully  selected  List  of 
6  to  20  per  cent. 

^®reism8tock\nH  f  and 

^’omhiU,  L?^dou^  klc*^  l^ealers,  20  Change-alley, 

^^^KEEBs—London  and  County  Bank. 

P^^J^^ANT  ritualists.  By 

william  maskell,  a  m. 

TOOVEY,  177  Piccadilly. 


13  Great  MARLRonouGii-STREF.T. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


RECOIIECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND.  By  Lady 
CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2to1s..21b. 

“  A  book  worth  rending.’’ — Examiner. 

“  To  every  class  of  readers  Lsdy  Clementina 
Davies’s  work  will  prove  deeply  interesting.  As 
a  book  of  anecdotes  the  volumes  will  be  perused 
with  Hvidlty.  Throughout  the  ‘  Recollections  ’  wo 
trace  the  liand  of  an  artist;  one  whose  power  and 
talents  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  who  has  the 
faculty  of  bringing  before  the  reader  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  present  century  in  France 
and  Kiigland,  thus  combining  the  functions  of  the 
historian  and  the  biographer  with  those  of  the 
delineator  of  life  as  it  exists.”— Court  Journal. 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  Lewi* 

FARLEY,  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
_  Bristol.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  148. 

“  Mr  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  to  communicate  in  regard  to  modem 
Turkey,  and  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly,  and  In  an 
agreeable  style.’ —Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN, 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  W.  HEP- 
WORTH  DIXON.  New  Library  Edition^ 
Re-written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  128. 

"Mr  Dixon’s ‘William  Penn’  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  his  books.  A  new  generation  of  readers 
will  thank  Mr  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land.”-  Examiner. 

Ihe  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

Dixon,  third  edition,  l  voL,8vo,  15s. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE- PH ILLPOTTS,  Author  of 
‘  Maggie's  Secret,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  delightful  story,  belonging  to  that  pattern 
of  which  Miss  Austen  was  the  most  nnlshed 
illustrator.” — Messenger. 

WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 
‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  &o.  3  vols. 

OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J-. 

I  MacKenna,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vols. 

“  This  book  teems  with  Interest.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  readers,  and  more 
cspecrally  to  all  young  officers.  It  is  a  novel 
which  will  be  read  alike  with  pleasure  and  profit 
in  camp  or  in  quarters.’’— United  Service  Mag. 

FIRST  in  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  is 
full  of  strong  situations.”— Athenaeum. 

“  A  powerful,  original,  and  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  novel.”— Sunday  Times. 

The  L  0  S  T  B  R I  D  E.  By  lady 

CHATTERTON.  3  vols. 

“This  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  many  tastes.” — Examiner. 


New  Edition,  In  8vo,  price  38.  Cd.  cloth, 

PHASES  of  PARTY.  By  Charles 
HARCOURT  CHAMBERS,  M. A.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster-row. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Ij  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  fcc^with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street.  London,  £.C. 


LIL.  By  Jean  Middlemass.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  readable  novel.”— Examiner. 

I  CHEAP  EDITION  of  HANNAH. 

By  the  Author  of  •  John  Halifax.’  Forming 
the  new  volume  of  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.  6s.  bouud. 

JESUS  the  MESSIAH.  — “If  this 

counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  It  will  come 
to  nought :  but.  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over¬ 
throw  It :  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
against  God.”— Acts  v,  38-39.  Crown  8to, 
pp.  viii— 310,  cloth,  lOs.  M. 

London ;  TRUBNER  and  CO-,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

Crown  8ro,  la ;  by  post.  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  OBSERVATIONS 
on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  HARRO¬ 
GATE.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
By  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Cantab., 
F.R.C.P.  Lond. 

London;  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harro¬ 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  be  had  on  addressing  a  letter 
enclosing  the  price  in  postage  stamps,  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ramsgate. 

THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  DIVINE.  By  a  Bbwbfickd  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  BvM  ir.. 

CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  U.  Ph.D.,  Reprinted  from  Part  I.  of  hi*  Commentary  on  LevitlcM 

FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  By  Samuel 

HINDS,  D.D..  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Part  I.,  price  Is.  Part  THE  DIVERGENCE  OF  CALVINISM  FROM  PAIirtvi? 
II.,  price  is.  6d.  DOC’TRINES.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price3d 

COMMENTATORS  AND  HIEROPHANTS;  or,  The  Honesty  of  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  ITS  BEARTNp  aw 
Christian  Commentators.  In  Two  Parts.  Price  Od.  each  part.  EDUCATION.  By  PRESBYTER  ANGLICANUS.  l*rIoe6d^ 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELIGION-GOOD  AND  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  TV  ttip 
EVIL.  Bv  a  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND.  CASE  of  Mr  VOYSEY.  Some  Remarks  bv  J. 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  DIVINF..  By  a  Bbitbficbd 
CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  Is. 

FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  By  Samuel 
HINDS,  D.D..  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Part  I.,  price  Is.  Part 
II.,  price  Is.  6d. 

COMMENTATORS  AND  HIEROPHANTS;  or.  The  Honesty  of 
Christian  Commentators.  In  Two  Parts.  Price  Gd.  each  part. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELIGION-GOOD  AND 
EVIL.  By  a  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Price  Gd. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 
By  the  Author  of  "  ihe  PlUfrim  and  the  Shrine,”  ‘‘The  Meaning  of 
the  Age,”  Icc.  Price  6d. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  «  WHAT  HAVE  WE  GOT  TO 
BELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?”  By 
I’rofcssorF.  W.  NEWMAN. 

ANOTHER  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION  “  WHAT  HAVE  WE 
GOT  TO  RELY  ON,  IF  W'E  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?  ” 
By  SAM  UEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  6d . 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  CREEDS,— Their 
Sense  and  their  Non-Sense.  By  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  Parts  I., 
II.,  III.  Price  6d.  each  Part. 

ON  MORAL  EVIL.  By  Rev.  Cuas.  Votsbt.  Price  6J. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK.  By  Joun  Rodertson,  Coupar- 
Angus.  Price  2b. 

ON  THE  INFIDELITY  OF  ORTHODOXY.  Bv  tl  e  Rev.  Thomas 
KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  In  Three  Parts.  Price  Od.  each  Part. 

IS  DEATH  THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS  FOR  M.AN  ?  By  a 
PARENT  AND  A  TEACHER.  Price  Od. 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  MAN,  NOT  MAN  FOR  THE  BIBLE.  By  a 
COUNTRY  VICAR.  Price  Od. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES.  Price  od. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  Pamphlet,  entiiltid  ‘'The  Present  Dangers  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  By  W.  G.  CLARK,  M.  A,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Price  Od. 

TREE  AND  SERPENT  WORSHIP.  Price  Od. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “APART  FROM  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL  REVELATION,  WHAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT  OF 
MANS  LIVING  AFTER  DEATH?”  By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  Od. 

MODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Philosophy 
of  Necessity."  Price  6d. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

8CEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thomas  Horlock 
BASTARD.  Price  3d. 

ON  FAITH.  By  A.  D.  Gqaham  and  F.  H.  Price  Sd. 

SUNDAY  LYRICS.  By  Gamaliel  Brown. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY,  By  TUOS.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONS.  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  6d. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVELATION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 

•  Price  6d. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Part  1.  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellect.  Price  Ofl. 
Part  11.  Its  Influence  on  the  Development  of  tlic  Conscience.  Price  Cd. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  6d. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letier  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  liord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  Od. 

A.I.  CONVERSATIONS.  Recorde*!  by  a  Woman,  for  Women. 
Parta  I.  II.,  and  HI.  Price  Od.  each  Part. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM.  By  Edward 
MAITLAND.  Price  Od. 

REASON  versvs  AUTHORITY.  By  W.  O.  Carr  Brook.  Price  8J. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRE.\CHERS  OF  ALL  THE  CREEDS. 
By  GA51ALIEL  BROWN.  Price  3d. 

THE  VOYSEY  CASE.  By  Moncurb  D.  Conway.  Price  6d. 

REALITIES.  By  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ATHEISM.  By  F.  W.  Nbwman.  With 
Portrait.  Price  Od. 

THE  BIBLE;  I*  it  the  “Word  of  God?”  By  T.  L.  Strange,  late 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  6d.  ’ 

A  WOMAN’S  LETTER,  Price  3d. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 
By  Rev.  CHAS.  VOYSEY.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

THIRTY- NINE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THIRTY- NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  Rev.  J.  PAGE  HOPPS.  With  Portrait.  Price3d. 

INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.  By  Joun  Rodertbon.  Price  6d. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SERFDOM  OF  THE  LAITY.  By  Moncurb  D 
CONWAY.  With  Portrait.  Price  Od.  ^  vuuji  i/. 


CASE  of  Mr  VOYSEY.  Some  Remarks  by  J.  D.  LA  Tnvruv 
Vicar  of  Stokesay,  Salop.  Price  3d.  •  louCHK, 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  SCIENCE  AND  REVPr  a 
TION.  A  Letter,  by  M.P.  Price  Od.  nc-VL LA¬ 

THE  TRUE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS.  By  Professor  P  w 
NEWMAN.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 


j  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

ON  THE  HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.  CRANBBOOK.  Price  3d.  ^ 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  Bvthelsta 
Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  ^ 

THE  TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  Bv 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  '  ^ 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  FAITH.  Edited  by  Kev.  W  G 
CARROLL,  A. M.,  St  Bride’s,  Dablin.  Price  6d.  ’ 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION-**  SHALL  I  SEEK  ORDINA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND?”  By  SAMUEL 
HINDS,  D.D.,  Ute  Lord  Bishop  Of  Norwich.  Price  (3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  By  Tnos.  Lumisdbn  Stbakgi,  lats 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  3d. 

A  LECTURE  ON  RATIONALISM.  By  Rev.  CuARLBa  Votsit. 
Price  6d. 

A  LECTURE  ON  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  Chablbb  Votsit. 
I’rice  6d. 

PLEAS  FOR  FREE  INQUIRY.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  “M.A.," 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Price  6d.  cacli. 

A  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PARISHIONERS.  By  the 
Kev.  CUAS.  VOYSEY.  Price  3d. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or,  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.  By  EDVTABD 
MAITLAND.  IMce  Is.  6d. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STR  AN  GE,  late  J udge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  28. 6d. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  KiBKMAif,  M.A, 
F.R.S.  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  Cd.  each  part. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  6d. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  6d. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THR 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Ber. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst.  Price  Cd. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabd 
3IAITLAND.  WMth  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTAKT  NEALE.  Price  Cd. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,- RELIGIOU^ 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Tarts  I. 
and  II.  Price  Cd.  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  I^lure 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  London,  November  13,  I®/**  ^7 

A.  JYRAM  ROW,  of  Mysore.  Price  6d. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  GALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Trice  ba. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  ”  W.  E.  B.”  Price  Cd. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  F«*\*f‘* 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  Jt'lTS  ' 

giving  tbeir  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christian*/  m 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Ibvimtr, 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  StRANGE.  Wet  Cd. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  3d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Price  4s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  EXAMINED  IN  TIIJ 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  WILLIAM  JEVONS.  ince 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  Wiluak 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  “  F.  H.  I.”  Price  «d. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gbldaht.  Price  Id. 

THE  MYTIIOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Lakd.  Price  «d. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGY.  By  Gamaliil  Bbowk.  Price  Id. 

CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Stbanob.  Price  3d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Professor 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 


Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney-strcet,  in  the  Parish  of  St 

SatuIdJ^I^  A^gJlt  10*1»72  ’  ^  by  OtSTAvus  Harding  Lapuam,  9  Welllngton-atreet,  Strand,  in  the  aforeaai 
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